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i WAITING. just haveit on, and ifwe sees one 0’ the “What,” h whdijened, 4s this But interesting it was tc those ack 
warmint coming, we'll haul you upina tht’’ wits. ba om it was Fred hyn Dutch ‘whos 
way such as’l] startle him.”’ “Tt is for sake,”’ she moaned—‘‘for | soon as be had assumed his helmet az 


Learn to wait—life’s hardest lesson, 
Conned, perchance, th h ,blinding tears; 

witle the heart throbs wildly echo . 
To the tread of passing years. 


Learn to wait—hope’s slow fruition; 
Faint not, though the way seems long; 
There is joy in each condition, 
Hearts through suffering may be strong. 


Constant sunshine, howe’er welcome, 
Ne’er wonld ripen fruit or flower; 

Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power. 


Thus a soul untouched by sorrow 
Aims not at a higher state; 
Joy seeks not a brighter morrow— 
Only sad hearts learn to wait. 
Human stren and human greatness 
Spring not from life’s pany ~ Le 
wood 


Heroes must be more than da 
Floating on a waveless tide. 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO, MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER XXIII—[contrnv zp. ] 
AN last however, Dutch was ready, all 





but having the great copper diving- 

helmet secured on. A stout leather 

belt was round his waist, heavy lead- 
en, soled boots upon his feet; square weights 
of lead hung from the copper gorget round 
his neck and breast and back; the long tube 
was attached to helmetand air pump, and 
a keen handy axe and a long sharp double- 
edged knife lay ready for placing in his 
ey side by side with a long heavy iron 
Jar. 

A stout wooden ladder, in joints, had 
been fitted together and secured to 
the gangway, its foot being withina few 
inches of the sand that lay the midst of 
the sunken wreck, which, soon through the 
clear water, seemed, although five fathoms 
down, buta very little distance from the 
keel of the schooner. 

There, too, was the signalling rope, ready 
for placing round him; and, to make the 
preparations more complete, the galvanic 
battery was charged, and a halt dozen little 
dynamite cartridges, attached to as many 
thin wires, lay ready for hauling in the di- 
rection of any approaching shark and ex- 
ploding in the water. This, it was consid- 
ered, might kill it, but would certainly 
scare it away, while the size was not large 
enough to injure the diver, protected by his 
helmet. A careful investigation had re 
sulted in not one of the monsters being 
seen, and all hoped that the explosions of 
the previous day had killed and scared all 
that they need fear for the present. 

Very good theories all these, but those on 
board forgot that a good deal ot refuse food 
was thrown overboard yy Pollo every now 
and then, and that this floated away slowly 
on the current, and might act asan attrac- 
Hon to the fish some distance away. - 

The air-pump was tried, oat proved, 
thanks to p,in excellent condition. Such 
of the crew who were not to work at the 
pump were in good places for observation, 
te to satisfy their own curiosity, for the 
novelity of the coming experiment quite ex- 
cited them, partly to keep watch for sharks 
and give ample warning; while a portion of 
the deck was roped oft, where the apparatus 
pe pees oe no — but those at work 

Te allowed to pass the ro Here Rasp 
had arranged his coils of rope. with mathe- 
matical exactness; the rope for signalling 
was as carefully arrang and men sta- 
Uoned at the pump, to the use of which he 
had drilled them; and in addition a stouter 
coil of rope with a spring hook was ready, 
the spring being held in "s hand. 

I think you had better have it attached, 
Pugh,”’ sad Mr. Parkley. 

‘Nonsense!"’ said Dutch, smiling; and 
- his countemance lit up, Hester — 
had never looked so true and brave be- 
ore. “Why, anyone would think I was 


phot who never been down be- 


‘’Taint that,r . Pogb,”’ reid Resp, “it’s 
On account of nos hile aceed sharks. You 





Dutsh tehing eponl, fouling ths ‘polos ef 
g up the t) 
the tdagger like knife. “A man can 
die rte ' 

‘‘Mydear Pugh,” exclaimed Mr. Park- 
ley, ‘“‘don'ttalk in that cynical way. Of 
course @ man can only die once; but Phan 
eiak 2 eerie ge ta Dacne of my days 
feeling that I 


murdered by m 
neglect? My dear boy,I would hwy cndanah 
your life for twenty sunken ship-loads of 
treasures.”’ 


“Thank you, Parkley,’’ he said, taking 
and wringing his hand. ‘I believe you 


a 
‘*Phen, come, you will have the rope at- 
tached?’ 

“No, no—it will be only in the way,’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘‘My dear fellow, it will not. It is not as 
if were going down the hold of a ship. 
All is clear, there is not even rock in your 
way, only a few upright ribs that you can 
eas y avoid.”’ 

“But itis sucha child-like 
said Dutch, petulantly. ‘Here, 
helmet, Rasp.”’ 

‘Yah, you allus was as obstinate as a 
mule, Mr. Pug,”’ said the old fellow, hand- 
ing the t casque with its barred visor. 
‘If you don’t have the rope, I wont give 
you a good supply of wind. There!’ 

“I’m not afraid of that, Rasp,’’ said 
Dutch, laughing. And then, as he stood 
with the on his arm, he turned cold 
and stern again, for he saw Hester approach 
and as she did 80 the others involuntarily 
drew away. ‘‘ What is it?’’ he said, coldly. 

*‘Dutch,’’ she Net sage as she laid her 
hands upon his shoulders, ‘‘your true, faith- 
ful wife, who has never wronged you in 
thought or deed, implores you io take the 
precautions they ask.’’ 

“Pish!"’ he exclaimed, contem ptuously. 

‘*You do not believe me,dear,’’ she con- 
tinued, with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks; ‘“‘but Godis my judge that I speak 
the truth. Oh, Dutch, Dutch!’’ she contin. 
ued,as she saw his face Ebeginningto work, 
‘‘some day you Will know all, and your heart 
will bleed or the agony you have caused 
me.’’ 

‘‘Hester,’’ he said, in the same low tone, 
‘T’d ev twenty years of my own life to 
have the same old trust in you; but it 
is gone—gone for ever.”’ 

“No,” she replied, witha bright look 
beaming in her tace, ‘‘it is not; the truth is 
coming—coming soon; and when it does, 
Dutch, you will come tomy heart with the 
unowiohas that your little wife has —— 
your injustice from the first, that she loves 
you more dearly than ever.”’ 

‘You forgive me?’’ he said, bitterly. 

‘Yes, the wrong you have done me, 
Dutch. You have nothing to forgive me 
but for keeping my secret for your sake.”’ 

There was such an air of candor and 
truth in her countenance that had they been 
alone he would have clutched her to his 
breast; but he knew that they were watched 
by many eyes, and, restraining himself, he 
said quietly— 

‘Tt isenough now. Tell me this—will 
you, when I return—’’ 

‘You're a-going to have on that rope, 
aint you, Mr. Dutch?” said Rasp, isterrupt- 
ing them. 

‘Yes. Youcan get it ready,’’ replied 
Dutch. 

“God bless you for that,’’\whispered Hes- 
ter, earnestly. 

‘Now, go back,’’ he said, quietly; “there 
must be no scene here. You need not be 
afraid for me. I shall incur no risks now, 
in the hope that, as you eay, you can make 
all clear between us. You will explain all 
—everything to me, when I come up.”’ 

With a wild look of delight she was about 
to say yes, when she quailed and shrank 
away, for ats little distance behind Dutch 
she saw Laure, apparently busy arranging 
the rope there around the deck, but evi- 


said. 
sar pena. at was 
me, 


ration,”’ 
ve me the 


your 
your sake,’’ and with drooping head she 


crept away. 
é come, little woman,”’ said Park- 


‘ ‘No,”’ said Hester, 
herself up; ‘I shall stay.” 

‘‘Then you shall, my dear; but,”’ he ad- 
ded, with a smile, ‘‘woman for ever! You've 
won theday. He's going to have the life 


rhe old doubts, which had been growing 
fainter, and which would, no doubt, have 
been entirely swept away by an explanation, 
came back again at Hester's refusal, and, 
with a feeling of and bitterness, Dutch 
raised the aced it upon his head, 
and signed to old Hasp to come and screw ft 


on. 

This the old fellow did, after securing the 
e xtra life-lineto his belt, but not before 
Dutch had hada few words with Mr. Park. 
ley as to the management of the dynamite 
and wires. 

The men on the look-out could see no 
sharks, all being « tly quite clear; 
and at last, when with hatchet and knife in 
his belt, andthe wheel of the air pump be- 
ginning to clank, Dutch moved towards the 
gangway, trailing after him the long india- 
rubber tube, there wasa loud cheer, and 
every one leaned over in eager excite. 
ment. 

“Now to solve the problem, Studwick,’’ 
said Mr. Parkley, who was evidently exci- 
ted, and who dabbed his face to get rid of 
the dripping perspiration. ‘‘Is it to be luck 
or ill luck?’ 

‘That I'll tell you by and by,’’ said the 
captain, smiling; and, like Mr. Wilson and 
the doctor, he stood upon the bulwarks 
tohelpto keepa g look out for the 
sharks 

‘‘Now, look here, Mr. Parkley,’’ said 
Rasp, who had assumed the management, 
and dictated as if everything belonged to 
him, ‘just you place Mr. Jones, the mate, 
here, with three men to let that there life. 
line run softly through their hands when 
it’s pulled, and to heave in the slack when 
it isn't; but when I give the word they're 
to run it in with all their might—take Id 
of it, you know, and run along the deck.”’ 

Hester Pugh’s breath caught, as now, 
with dilating eyes, she watched her hus 
band, who, as calmly as possible, stepped 
on to the ladder, and began to descend ste 
by step, till his shoulders were temsereed, 
when he paused ior a moment, to alter the 
way in which the tube hung from his helmet; 
then Rasp, passing it through his hands, 
and giving a word or twoof advice to the 
men at the pump, the helmet disappeared 
beneath the surface,and in place of the hiss- 
ing noise heard as the air escaped 
from the valve, there came foam. 
ing up a continuous stream of bubbles 
through the limpid water. 

The men gave another cheer, and the Cu- 
ban, who had crept round, close to Hester, | 
looked down over the bulwark, full of cur- 
iosity to see what would follow. 

Down, down, down went Dutch, armed 
with a smal),sharp shovel, made like the or- 
— spade of a pack of cards; and so clear 
was the water that his every motion was 
perfectly plain to those on deck, as he step- 
ped from the ladder to the bed of the old 
vessel, and after taking care that the tube 
should be clear of the ladder, walked slowly 
between the black ribs of the old galleon 
towards what had evidently been the 
stern. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SUBMARINE EXCURSION. 


O those on deck the sight was curious 
in the extreme; for, foreshortened by 
the clear medium throu which the 
gazed, the diver ike some - 

eous water goblin; with an enormous head, 


parsed off, and finding that he 
was well supplied with air, that all 
worked well, he began to consider how he 
should act. This confidence arose in & 


ing over his safety; and, feeling that his 
knife could be easily drawn from his belt, 
he began to look about him. 

All was beautifully clear; and though the 
motion of his heavy boots stirred up the 
sand, it sank down again directly, without 
thickening the water. A few yards away 
was theladder, and above it, with the air 
tube and two ropes plainly seen running 
up, was the schooner, casting a dark sha- 
dow on the bottom. Even his own sha- 
dow was cast beside him, and it seemed as 
if be were only walking in « medium of 
thickened air. Hecould even make out 
the faces of those gazing over the side, but 
in a blurred, distorted way, for the bright 
bubbles of air that ran up in a stream mide 
the water seem heavy overhead, though all 
around it was clearness itself. 

His first thoughts were naturally ot the 
sharks; but he could see nothing to fear, 
though he had made up his mind if one 
should attack him to take advantage of its 
sluggish action, and, instead of trying to 
escape, thrust boldly at the monster with 
his knife. 

As he was looking about there was a flash 
of many colors sheongs the water, and then 
it seemed as if the gold and silver ingots he 
had come in search of had become anima- 
ted; for a shoal of fish, whose scales were 
burnished metal in appearance; sudden! 
darted about him, coming up close to h 
helmet as he remained stationary, as ifin 
wonder at his appearance; but on his ris- 
ing bis arm there was a rush, the water 

quivered for a momeat, and, like streaks of 
~ rich metals he sought, they disappear- 


So beautiful was the scene around him— 
the soft sunshine, the delicious tint of the 
water, and the long vistas io the distance of 
wondrous sea growths, which ran up siz, 
twelve, and fourteen feet towards the sur- 
face, all aglow with the most lovely tintsa— 
that the desire was strong upon him to walk 
on beyond the portion of the bottom that 
had been swept by the dynamite, and gaze 
upon the various natural objects around. 
But he had eterner work on band, and set 
himself to investigate the appearance of the 
old hull, in whose interior be was. 

For he found now that what had seemed 
short stumps of blackened wood were, some 
of them, six or eight feet high; and that 
while the upper portions were encrusted with 
grey shelly matter, the lower was of an in- 
tense black, and they had evidently been 
forcibly denuded by the sweeping away 
of the sand. 

As he moved forward he gave a twitch or 
two at thelife line to signal all well; and 
then had to make the signal that he required 
more air. An increased supply of the life- 
given stream was forced down directly. and, 
raising his spade, he began to investigate 
the bottom more closely. In an instant the 
bottom seemed to have become alive; for 
curious flat-fish, whose sides assimilated 
strangely to the sand in which they lay 
lay half ba rose at every step, makin 
little clouds fine sand, and going 
with a peculiar undulating motion, to settle 
down again, flick the sand and tiny stones 
over their sides by s peculiar motion of their 
broad fins, and the next minute they had 
become invisible. 

As to the wreck, there was not much to 
see beyond the rows of rib timbers on either 
hand, while where he stood there was noth- 








said : 
‘Spare my darling!’ she moan- 
ed. °I dare not, oh, I dare not speak.”’ 


creeping about on the yellow sand. 


. * 


ing but sand, which covered the whole 


























































































EVENING POST. 








of the interior, though now, probably, 
through the explosions, it was in hillocks, 
with their accompanyin 


3 
4 


spade 
that nothing obstructed him, when he be- 
came aware of a dull shock, and he was 
thrown down; for the water seemed to rush 
past him with considerable violence. 

The next moment there was 8 violent 

I! at the life line, and he was raised from 
is feet in a most uncomfortable position; 
and, but for a sudden snatch at his signal 
cord to signify ‘‘All right’’—one which he 
repeated again—he would have been 
drawn tothe surface. 

In obedience to his signals, the rope was 
slackened, but he hardly recovered 
himself when it, was tightened once more,and 
but for his vigorious snatch to show that he 
wanted no assistance, those on the schoon- 
er's deck would have drawn him to the sur. 
face. He knew well enough now what was 
the meaning of the con , and felt how 
necessary it was for a diver to be ful) of the 
calm nerve and courage ofa man ready to 
battle with difficulties, for his safety de- 
pended entirely upon his taking the dan- 
gers he encountered in the coolest man- 
ner. 

The concussion was evidently due to the 
firing of a dynamite cartridge; but, in spite 
of this, here was the reason for their trying 
to draw him to the surface, in the shape of 
something dim and large, approaching him 
slowly, and apparently without effort. As 
he saw it at first coming end on, it seemed 
to him like some very short, thick fish, but 
as it neared him and grew more distinct, it 
swerved off to the right, and his heart 
beat fast as he saw from its altered position 
that it was a shark seven or eight feet 
long. 

He signalled again, ‘‘More air—all right,’’ 
and the tightening life rope slackened as he 
drew the long, keen-bladed knife from its 
wooden sbeath. 

It was a terrible weapon, with a fine point, 
and about eighteen inches long beyond the 
handle, while its two edges were ground as 
sharpasa razor. Armed with this, he 
awaited the coming of the monster, feeling 
that he must proveas he looked, a monster 
asdeadly in his power. For Dutch agreed 
that to have the fleld on this first encounter 
with one “ the creatures that infested these 
waters was to confess to himself that he was 
beaten, and morally to consent toa defeat 
of their project, while could he nerve him- 
self to boldly meet the attack, and so disa. 
ble his enemy by skillful tactics as to kill it, 
or compel its retreat, he would give him- 
self so much confidence, and Rasp as well, 
that they wouldin the future have little 
compunction in descending, and scarcely 
any fear of their dangerous enemies. 

“If I fail,’’ he said to himself, bitterly, 
‘*well, it is a horrible death; but why should 
1 mind dying?I have nothing to live for 
now.”’ 

“Bah! Dying!"’ he went on, mastering 
his trepidation, and feeling a savage energy 
of will. ‘‘l, a man with reasoning powers, 
with ingenuity enough to help to invent 
the apparatus - which Ican stay down 
here and meet this creature, with arms in 
my hand, in his own element. Pooh! it is 
absurd. I shall—I will do it.’’ 

He had plenty of time to think, and he 
had once more to impatiently signal ‘All 
right,’’ for he became aware of the tighten- 
ing of the life line; while the shark, with its 
curious, crafty look, undulated by him, its 
long, unequally lobed tail waving softly as 
it nearly passed him with the greatest 
apparent ease, turned, sailed back some 
little distance, and then tufned once more 
as if to pass him on the other side. 

‘That is where he has the advantage,”’ 
thought Dutch, ashe saw the ease with 
which the creature glided along, on about a 
level with the top of his helmet, and knew, 
for his own part, whatan effor: it needed 
for him to move through the water. 

He felt very little alarm now in the ex- 
citement of these moments, and, as he 
watched the shark's mancuvres, he grew 
more and more determined to make this the 
test of the future. He had often read of how 
the South Sea Islanders made no scruple 
about bathing where there were sharks, and 
how ready they were to attack them in their 
own element; while, protected as he was on 
head, back, neck, breast by his co 
armour and weights, he felt that it would be 
cowardly to retreat. 

“Poor thing! I hope she cannot see me 
now,’’ he muttered, as fora fleeting mo 
ment his thoughts reverted to Hester. Then, 
with set teeth and knit brows, he waited 
the coming of the shark, feeling that his 
most vulnerable point was the air tube, and 
dreading lest the creature should makes 
snap at thatin passing. For either that or 
the continuous stream of bright air bubbles 
hed evidently excited its attention, and for 
a few moments it swam up eight or ten 
feet, gi Dutch a good view of its white 
under- and the great gash of a 
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mouth, that seemed as if formed by one cut 


of a large knife. 

The creature came down again, though, 
directly, in the most leisurely way, gazing 
full now at the helmet, and, ng iteel 


ae rt ae res ~ = oS 
gazing at while Da await- 
Tp 


This was not long in coming, for the 
shark, after aitering its ition once or 
twice, and descending to about the level of 
the young man’s shoulders, made a forward 
movement, but with no great rapidity; and 
Datch gave asharp signal once more, to 
insure liberty of action before the shark, as 
it came gliding through the clear water as if 
to seize his left arm, rolled softly over on its 
side, opened its great jaws, which glittered 
with saw-like teeth, and was in act of 
closing them, when, with a thrust like 
lightning. Dutch buried his knife to the 
haft between the monster's pectoral fins, 
which offered a fairmark, dragged it out, 
and prepared to strike again. 

As the blade entered its yielding body, the 
shark gavesa spasmodic jerk, and shot 
straight up, with the water becoming tinged 
with a ruddy hue; but turning, it darted 
down once more, leaving a trail behind 
it, and sgain made to attack. 

There was a sudden tightening of the life 
line, but Dutch metit with the signal, ‘‘All 
right,”’ just before the shark once more ap. 
proached, turned over to seize him, and 
againhe received the full length of the 
blade; while, as the monster darted forward 
and dragged itself free, it was at the ee 
of so fearful a gash thata cloud of blood 
darkened the water, the shark struggled 
feebly for a few minutes, and then floated, 
belly up, to the surface. 

Dutch gave his knife a wave or two 
through the water to remove the blood, re- 
placing it in his belt, and stood gazing up 
at the ruddy cloud above his head for a few 
moments, gave a signal ortwo with the 
rope, such as would show them on deck he 
was unhurt, and stooping down, once more 
took his spade to try the sand. 


It was with a strange feeling of elation that 
he resumed bis task, knowing now, as he 
did, that by the exercise of ordinary cuur- 
age aman might readily defend himself 
from any of these monsters. In fact, so far 
from feeling alarm now, he was ready to en- 
counter another whenever it might appear; 
but now the only one in sight was the crea- 
ture floating tar above his head, and more 
distinctly seen each moment, for the ruddy 
cloudwas becoming rapidly diffused, and 
the outline ofthe schooner's hull and the 
ladder, which had seemed misty and dull, 
were now well defined and plain to see. 

Dutch now began to feel that he must 
soon ascend once more, but, not wishing to 
do so without making some discovery, he 
thrust down the mole here and there, in all 
directions, but encountered nothing. It 
was evident that if the treasure was there it 
must be far below the sand that had gone 
on accumulating for centuries. 

There was one place, though, that he had 
not tried,and that was the depression scoop 
ed out by the dynamite, a spot which he 
had reserved to the last. Wading here, then 
—a task which necessitated his passing 
right under the schooner, and farther from 
the ladder than he had yet been—he began 
to examine the surface, and detecting noth- 
ing, hethrust down his spade, working it 
about so as to make it penetrate farther and 
farther down, but still there was no resis- 
tance, and, hot and weary, .he was about to 
give up, when he thought he would try 
once more. 

This he did, thrustingin the spade and 
forcing it down till his hand was nearly on 
a level with the eand, and then—Yes! No! 
Yes! there was a slight obstruction. 

He forced it down again. his heart beat- 
ing painfully the while; for here was the 
test. 


It might be only a copper bolt in the rot- 
ten old wood, ora stone. He might have 
reached the rock below the sand; but a se- 
cond thought told him that the kee] must be 
eight or ten feet lower, and that the touch 
was not that of stone or rock. Neither could 
it be wood. It waseither a metal bolt or 
that of which he was in search. 


Dutch forgot now all about the necessity 
for ascending—his sole thought was the 
sunken treasure; and, working as vigorously 
as he could in is cumbersome garments, he 
shovelled out the sand, though it was a slow 
and laborious task, asitkept running back 
into the hole he made. 

Still he dug down, more and more, till he 
had made a fair-sized excavation; when 
once more thrusting in the spade, he found 
it checked nst something, and his heart 
sank ashe fancied he might have struck 
upon a bed of old shells. . Still he persevered 
—not that he expected to reach that which 
he touched, but in the hope that he might 
reach it more easily,and satisfy himself 
he was touching metal. 

He was getting quite exhausted, and had 
already been down far too long. Nothing 
but the strong desire to have something de- 
finite to say kept him toiling on, and at last 
he unwillingly gave up, when something 
dark amongst the sand he Shad thrown out 





it struck him that they were uncommonly 
heavy. To an inexperienced man this would 
have passed for the difficulty of 
telling the difference of weight in so dense 8 
medium asthe water was not one easily 
mastered; but Dutch had been down too 
many times not to have a good idea of such 
matters, and checking himselt just as he 
was about to throw the mass down, he rais- 
ed it to the front of his helmet. 

Shells, shells, nothing but shells of sever- 
al xinds, joined her by the calcareous 
deposit of some kind of sea worm; but, all 
the same, it was very heavy; and, wrong or 
right, determining to take the lump up with 

, he turned to go under the schooner 
and reach the ladder. 

For, he argued, those little ingots the 
Cuban had shown them had shelly accre. 
tions attached to them, and it was probable 
that a good deal had been knocked off. At 
all events, he must ascend now; and going 
slowly along, placing the piece of concrete 
in a net pouch athis back, he was in the 
shadow of the schooner, with its keel nearly 
above bis bead, when a peculiar sensation 
that he knew too well suddenly attached 
him. His head began to swim, blood seem- 
ed to gorge the vessels of his eyes, anda 
horrible sensation of oppression to attack 
his chest. 

Already exhausted by his too long sta 
and extra exertion, combined’ wi 
the nervous excitement of his fight with the 
shark, he was not master of himself, and 
in spite of hisold experience, he literally 
lost his head, becoming so unnerved that he 
sank down upon his knees, forgetting his 
signal line,and tugging at the helmet to get 
it from his head. 

One drag atthat thin cord should have 
been sufficient to secure help, but it was for- 
gotten, even though he touched it with his 
bands as they went to his helmet; and, to 
make matters worse, he was kneeling now 
out of sight of those on deck, and for the 
moment al] was over. He was blind, fora 
thick darkness as it were came over him, 
mentally and bodily, in the intense horror 
of the moment; but through that darkness 
flashed scene after scene of the boat, and he 
saw Hester, looking young and beautiful, 
gazing pityingly down at him, but without 
stretching out a hand to save; while, witha 
smile of triumph upon his countenance, 
there stood Laure, the bane of his existence. 
Then came pleasant thoughts of his childish 
days, mingled with a dull sense of drowsi- 
ness that it was impossible to fight against, 
and then a reaction,as Dutch made a vio- 
lent effort to reach his feet, but only to sink 
down prone upon his face. 

For though like some gigantic sea worm, 
the india-rubber tube meandered over the 
sand, out of the shadow of the schooner into 
the sunshine, and them straight up towards 
the surface, the supply of wir had been 


stopped! 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
A CRAFTY FOX. 


T was witha feeling of intense agony 

that Hester Pugh watched her husband as 

he stepped on to the ladder, and gradu- 

ally descended below the surface of the 
water, and then with beating heart she al- 
tered her position, going beyond the others 
and leaning over the bulwark, so that she 
could peer down into the clear water, and 
follow his every motion. 

It would have been painful enough if they 
had parted lovingly, but, with the know- 
ledge that his doubts had been strengthened 
by a refusal to explain, her position was 
doubly paintul. In bygone days, before 
their marriage, Dutch had been one of the 
most successtul and daring of divers, more 
from choice than necessity; but of late he 
had devoted himself to drawing and making 
plans, at her desire, though his old love of 
submarine adventure was strong within him 
still; and now it almost seemed as if his re- 
sumption of his old pursuit had been caused 
by hatred of her. 

For the time being all thought of the hid- 
den peril to which all on board were ex- 
posed was swallowed up in the present dan- 
ger, and, not noticing who was her nearest 
neighbor, she watched the progress of her 
husband with the great dropsot anguish 
starting to her forhead. Every movement 
he e was plainly to be seen by all on 
board, and when Mr. Meldon first raised 
the cry of ‘ Shark!’’ so intense was the in- 
terest in the proceedings that no one paid 
the slightest heed to her. Thus it was, 
in a state that made her ask herself some- 
times whether this was not some wild 
dream, she saw the bustle on deck accom. 
panying Mr. Parkley’s efforts to drive off 
the unwelcome visitors, of which there were 
two. A cartridge was thrown, and explo- 
ded close toone of them, with the result 
that it seemed to sink to the bottom, for 
they saw it no more, while, when ‘the other 
was seen to be making straight for the 
diver, the arose that he should be drawn 
up, and, under Rasp’s directions, the men 
were starting the life-line with a run, when 

*‘Hold hard!”’ cried Rasp, ‘‘he’sa si - 
ling ‘All right.’”’ — tod 

“But it is madness!"’ cried Mr. Parkley 
and = captain in a breath. 

ee "s a signalling ‘All ws cried 
Rasp, sternly. ‘You should he touch a 





diver when he does that. See there, "he said. 

Rasp quickly pulled the line, soas to 
tighten it, when the impatient jerk at the 
signal cord came again. 

“Can yousee exactly what is going on, 
Mr. Meldon?’’ said the ca 

“Yes, quite plainly,’’ was the ; “he 
has a knife out, and is going to the 
shark.’’ 

Hester had already seen this, and had 
shrunk aside, covering her eyes with her 
hands, fearing to listen to the conversation 
that ensued, as Mr. Meldon described in 
vivid words what we already know. She 
heard, too, the various impatient sugges 
tions that Dutch should be drawn up, and 
in an agony of supplication she prayed that 
this might take place; but always, til} she 
felt that she hated him with an intensity of 
dislike, she heard Rasp’s harsh voice domi- 
oe the others, as, with the sense of re- 
sponsibility that he had,the diver’s life in 
his hands, he absolutely refused. He was 
lord of the proceedings, having been inves- 
ted by Dutch with his duties, and he main- 
tained his position, after nearly yielding 
two or three times and tightening the life- 
line. 

“There, ro may say what you like,”’ he 
rowled, ‘Iknow my dooty, and I’m a 
foing on it. You should never middle with 
aman as is down til] he asks for help—go 
on with that pemping my lads, keep it up,” 
he said, interrupting his didactic remarks to 
admonish the sailors at the eir-pump— 
‘‘cause if you do, you mean well, p'raps, 
but you only flurries the man, and that’s 


the very thing as you htn’t todo. Do 
you know what would e the best divers, 
Oakum?”’ 


“No,” growled that worthy. 

‘‘Cowcumbers, ‘couse they’re so cool. 
Now, lookye here everybody; he’s going on 
as rightascan be. Mr. Dutch keeps on 
giving the signal ‘All right,”” so wh 
should we interfere? I'm master o’ this 
descent, and he sha’n’t be interfered with,’’ 
he said. ' 

‘But, you madman, there's a huge shark 
just going to rush at him!’ cried Mr, Mel- 


don, excitedly. 

‘Then I’m very sorry for the shark,”’ 
said Rasp, coolly. ‘Lor’ bless you, Mr. 
Dutch is too much forany shark as can 
swim. Madman, eh, Mr. Doctor? What 
would you say to me if I called you a mad- 
man for not letting me interfere when you'd 
got your patient a-going all mght, and just 
because I thought he was in = ~ My 
patient's a-going on all right. ere, he 
says so himeelf,’’ he continued, as the cus- 
tomary signal passed along the line. 

‘*Rasp is quite right,”’ said Mr. Parkley, 
who stood there with a cartridge in one 
hand, the wire in the other, and the battery 
between his feet. ‘‘A diver should never 
be interfered with.”’ 

‘There, hear that?’’ said Rasp, watch- 
ing the tube where it descended into the wa- 
ter. 

‘‘But, look! Good heavens, it is horri- 
ble!’’ said the doctor. 

Hester’s hands dropped from her face, 
and she gazed down now, to see a thick 
cloud of blood rising a the 
water, shutting out the figure of him she 
loved; and, white as ashes, with eyes start- 
ing and parted lips, but without uttering a 
word she gazed on 

‘*Well, what o’ that?’’ said Reap, coolly, as 
he held the signal line delicately in his 
hand, drawing in and slackening out likes 
man feeling witha ground line. ‘He’s as 
right as a trivet, and I've felt him all along 
with the line here, and he’s give the shark 
such a one er. I felt him let goat it.”’ 

“T'm afraid it is his own blood,’’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Wilson. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
5 tite cn 

Time aND SnurF.—A vast quantity of 
valuable time is wasted by the votaries of 
tobacco, especially by the smokers; and that 
the devotees of snuff are not tly behind 
in this respect will be shown by the follow- 
ing singular calculation of Lord Stanhope: 
Every professed, inveterate, incurable snuft- 
taker, at a moderate computation, takes 
one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowin 
and wiping the nose, and other incident 
circumstanc:e consuming one minute and 4 
half out of every ten, allowing sixteen 
hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two 
hours and twenty four minutes out of every 
natural day or one day out of ten. One 
day out of every ten amounts tothirty six and 
a half ina year. Hence, if we suppose the 
practice to be persisted in forty years two 
entire years of the snuff taker’s life will be 
dedicated to tickling his nose and two more 
to blowing it. 








A minister in New Cumberland, Obio, 
came near making a bad tangle of s wed: 
ding one night last week. The first ante 
maid and her escort entered the room, 8D 
the latter handed him the license. The 
minister, sup g that this was the onnm 
to be joined, began the ceremony, 8&2 
fore the young people fairly knew — 
was about, came to the words, “I eee he 
you.” A physician hastily interrupted the 
proceedings. esmaid fell in 


remarked grimly 
swoon, and her escort et have to be 


that it was almost 


pion 
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SOWN IN TEARS. 





BY &. B. &. 
—_- 


nil! the air and hard the ground; 
? Not one ray of sunlight lieth, 
O’er the moor with hollow sound 
Moaning low, the cold wind sigheth. 
Sower, break the stubborn soil, 
Lavish in its furrows heaping, 
Cease not from thy patient toll, 
sow the seed and wait the reaping. 


Summer sunshine on the = 

Birds on every green tree singing; 
Shouts of joy the soft air fill, 

Home the harvest they are bringing. 
And the sower on the plain, 

His long buried now finding, 
Meliow heaps of ripened grain 

Into goiden sheaves is binding. 


In the dark and narrow tomb, 
Costlier seed we bury weeping, 
And enwrapped in quiet gioom, 
Leave it to the Master's keeping. 
To the end we cannot see, 
Faith her heavenly vision lending, 
Upto God's supreme decree, 
We in meek submission bending. 


On eur lives a constant chill, 
Like on wintry landscape lying, 
Ever falls; we trust Him still, 
On His faithfainess relying. 
Earth shall melt with fervent heat, 
Time be but an ended story. 
We our buried treasure greet, 
Sown in tears, but reaped in glory. 


The Second Love. 


BY A. L. T. 








My heart, then, is not your accept- 
ance. Very well.’’ 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, it is impossible; I 
cannot, for I do not love you—I can never 
love you—I have never loved you,’’ cried 
the girl, wringing her hands. ‘‘I will tell 
you all, I met Victor Dubois, I loved him, 
and I married him without my father’s 
knowledge. He disliked my lover, and 
when he found it out he discarded me. Vic- 
tor was poor, but he managed to keep the 
wolf from the door; and not wishing to 
have my secret marriage known, my parents 
declared | was away completing my stud- 
ies. Andin truth I was. I was learning 
the hard lessons of life. But love kept my 
heart warm, and when my father died, my 
mother sent for me to return home. I came, 
as you saw, yesterday, bringing with me 
Victor and my babe—a girl. Now, mon- 
sieur, you have my story; you know the 
barrier between us. Will you go, and 
leave me in peace?”’ 

The handsome face of the man grew dark. 
“By my faith, Adele, I am half tempted 
to have revenge upon you for having trifled 


AX so you will not be my wife, Adele? 


so with me! You knew I loved you, and 
you-—”’ 
“Hold!"’ cried the girl, hastily; ‘I have 


never encouraged you, and I know you to 
be too noble to avenge yourself on me or 
mine. I know you could have given me 
gold, but I chose poverty. You say you 
would give me yourself, but I have Victor. 
Adieu, monsieur, and forget Adele tor 
ever.”’ 

“[ shall never forget my first love,’’ he 
said, and turning, he walked rapidly away. 

Two days later a ship bore John Went. 
worth to his old home, there to comfort the 
few remaining years of his widowed 
mother. 

From her little window Adele saw the 
vessel plunge out of the quiet harbor into 
the deeper waters of the ocean, but not a 
tear rose to her eye; for Victor's arm was 
around her, and his babe cried in its cradle. 

John had desired Adele happiness. Well, 
it was short-lived at best. 

Ill health and death came to Victor, and 
Adele was left with poverty staring her in 
the face. 

“I will go abroad,’’ she said, when her 
aged mother was called to her rest, ‘‘and 
earn my living; and beforeI leave I will 
give my babe to whosoever will care for 
a” 

Adele's determination flew round the lit- 
tle village; and one evening 4 stranger 
knocked at the door. 

“T have come for the child,’’ a voice 
said. ‘I willgive her wealth and a good 
home. May I have her?” 

Adele looked uo. She saw before hera 
tall slender form, half hidden beneath 4 
thick gray cloak. The face before her was 
an honest one; she could see that, for it was 
unveiled; and when a chance breath of wind 
sweeping through the room blew aside the 
outer covering she caught a glimpse of 4 
shimmering silken robe. Then she no 
longer hesitated, but, unclasping the baby 
fingers from her own, silently laid the little 
one in the embrace of the stranger. 

“I may starve, but my babe must not,”’ 
she said. ‘Only let her life be a pure one, 
and God will bless you.”’ 

“May God deal with me at I deal with 
her,’’ said the stranger, solemnly. ‘‘We 
leave France to morrow. You are to go 
soon, Ihear. Our destination may be the 
same.’’ 

‘“‘England!’’ cried Adele, joyfully. But 
the stranger and the ehild gone. 

* * - = * * 


The great actress, Madame Dethu, sat in 


her private dressing room, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with the stage manager. 


THE SATURDAY 





*T tell you, sir, it shall never be! I love 
my peeiatien well enough to die for it, if 
be, but my child shall never follow in 
my steps. It would never do. She could 
not avoid the many temptations which beset 
the path of every young actress; and, as I 
promised her er her life should bea 
pure one, would I place her on the boards 
if I would keep my word? No, sir. You 
do not know Lucy; even I do not under- 
stand her. But I adopted her when an in- 
fant, and I have tried to bring her up 
worthy of that fair young mother, who 
crushed down all her inward longings that 
cher child might be benefitted. Lucy is now 
in her fifteenth year, and has never yet seen 
the inside of a theatre; neither does she 
dream she is other than my child. I have 
only told you the secret that you might 
better understand my motive oor keeping 
aed growing beauty away from the foot- 

g ts.’’ 

Madame Dethu reasoned correctly, and 
the path she had marked out for Lucy was 
a good one. 

But, despite the kindness ot her benefac- 
tress, she did not choose to walk therein. 

Madame Dethu provided the best of mas- 
ters for her; but Lucy took nonotice and re- 
fused to study. 

Then, as it to add to the good lady’s trou- 
bles, she fell in love with a man old enough 
to be her father, who was a member of the 
onmer to which madame belonged. 

alking with Lucy one day they met 
Henry Adaine. 

The young girl, struck with his fine bear. 
ing, sought an introduction, and, on discov- 
ering his profession, gave madame no 
until she had carried her within the forbid- 
den walls of the theatre to witness his tri 
umphs. 

ight after night fourid Lucy in the same 
seat, wild with excitement and a longing 
for the love of this man. 

Henry Adaine found he could play bet 
ter when that dark, brilliant face beamed 
upon bim. 

To be sure, he was many years her se- 
nior; but he grew to love her, and when 
an engagement was consummated between 
— he fancied himself on the heights of 

iss 

Suddenly Lucy became moody and tear- 
ful, seemingly brooding over some trouble; 
and when madame, in dismay, turned to 
her asking an explanation, Lucy surprised 
her with a burst of tears, and a 4. cry for 
‘‘mother,’’ from whom she had been taken 
when a babe. 

Astonished, madame sought to pacify her. 

‘**You are mine,’’ shesaid. ‘Why notice 
idle tales repeated by careless servants ?’’ 

But Lucy, rushing to a hidden drawer, 
pulled from its depths an infant's robe. 

**‘Look!’’ she cried, ‘this is what I wore 
when aay took me from my mother’s arms. | 
I was but a babe, and my home was in 
France. How do I know? Why, my 
nurse told me. I came across this dress, 
and I made her tell me its history. See! it 
has Z. D. embroidered on the front. Those 
are the initials of my rightful name, for I 
am not Lucy Dethu. Alas! whoam I, and 
where is my own dear mamma?” 

Poor madame wrung her hands in de- 
spair. 

‘*Ah, me!’’ she sobbed, “I do not know. 
I named you, I cared for you, and this is the 
return I get. My child, do not scorn me! 
Your mother asked gold for you, and I 
could give it. Are you not satisfied?’’ 

‘‘Batisfied!’’ retorted Lucy passionately, 
tearing her hair; and she was carried shrick- 
ing to her room. 

The physician, when summoned, shook 
his head, saying: 

‘It is very necessary that some tidings of 
her mother should be procured.’”’ 

Madame, in despair, took Henry Adaine 
into her confidence. He expressed surprise 
on learning Lucy was not her own daugh 
ter, but vowed constancy, let her parents 
be what they might. 

He at once recommended her removal! to 
a neighboring town, to be placed under the 
care of a celebrated physician lately settled 
there. 

He asked Lucy’s consent, gaining which, 
he made himself ready to accompany her at 
once to her destination, knowing nothing of 
the place except by hear say. 

He found a tiny cottage embossed among 
green hills, and the air of neatness and sim- 
plicity which surrounded it charmed him. 

He discovered its owner to be an intelli- 
ent, well bred man, who examined into 

ucy’s case with interest and kindness. He 
then called his wife. 

What was there in that dark-browed 
woman that caused the heart of Henry 
Adaine to beat so violently? He tuok two 
steps forward, then paused. 

‘“‘Adele Dubois!’’ he said. 

A sweet voice answered him. 

“I was Adele Dubois, but am now Adele 
Benton, wife of the gentleman beside you; 
and you are John Wentworth.”’ 

Then there was 4 — pause, during 
which the lady regarded Lucy with more 
than ordinary interest. 

What was she to her old love? His wife 
or child? What was it about the small 
pleading face which so won upon her sym. 
pathy? She called her three little girls into 
the room, to become acquainted with the 


Lucy took no notice of them, but sat 
looking intently at Adele, while her com- 
penion was relating her sad story. Slowly 
a change passed over the lady's face; she 
gave a sharp cry, which was immediately 
answered by Lucy, who clung to her pas- 
sionately. 

**Tell me you are my mother!"’ she sob- 
bed. ‘It must be. [ have your eyes, your 
hair, your very look, almost. Oh, do not 
break my heart! Tell me you are my lost 
mother.”’ 

“I am!"’ cried Adele, passionately. ‘“You 
are not Lucy Dethu, but Zanette Dubois, 
my Victor's beloved babe. ys" Jane, 
— er welcome your sister! My hus- 
band, I have found my long lost child! Tell 
her she is welcome.’ 

The good doctor received the girl with 
outstretched arms. Adele was his idol,and 
her joy was his. So Lucy, no longer op 
posed to the madame who had so ten- 
derly cared for her all the years of her 
young life, caused her to be sent for. 

And while the three little _ vr gwd 
clung to their newly-found sister and her 
wealthy foster-parent, their mother stole 
away with John Wentworth to talk over 
the times of long ago. 

‘I came to England,” said Adele, ‘‘and 
went out to service, bitterly regretting hav- 
ing given my idol into the Keeping of a 
stranger whose name, even, d not 
-know. But I could not help hoping God 
would let me meet her some day, as He has 
done. From service Dr. Benton took me 
and married me. We have three little 
girls—four, now that God has given me my 
Zanette; and now we are all so happy. 
And you, John—what is my child to you?’ 

‘‘As dear as her mother once was,’’ he 
said, emiling down into her untroubled tace. 
‘‘When I left you, Adele, life held no 
sweetness for me. My mother died, and 
having a taste for the stage, I resolved to 
follow it, although I had wealth enough and 
could have lived idle all my life. took 
the name of Henry Adaine, and met your 
daughter and loved her. Sheis a strange 
girl, Adele—as wayward as you were when 
ra. married Victor Dubois—and her face 

as always reminded me of someone whom 
I have vainly tried to recall. I love her as 
I do my life, Adele, and, although many 
years her senior, I beg you will not say me 
nay, as you did when last I saw you.”’ 

Why should she when she was so happy, 
and he so satisfied? At any rate, she did 
not say him nay, neither did Lucy reject 
the lover of her mother. 

Risa tere tego 


AS THEY AVERAGE, 


HE average boy believes that he may 
be happy when he is a man and can do 
as he likes: the average man finds that 
he cannot do as he likes and sighs to 

think he was not aware of the fact when he 
was a boy. 

The average maiden imagines that most 
husbands are indifferent to their wives and 
that a wife may keep a man a lover until he 
is old enough to die; the average wife finds 
it about all she can do to bear and train her 
children, cook, wash, sew, keep her house 
in ‘half decent order,’’ and twice a year 
visit her mother who lives six miles away. 
The average teacher imagines that never yet 
was one 80 tried as he nor bad a harder Jot 
and endured it better. The average parent 
of the average scholar thinks that in some 
things the present teacher might be im- 
proved on. The average spinster believes 
that nobody but herself knows just how to 
bring up children; while the aged grand- 
mother realizes that most people have to bring 
up at least two before they can know how 
to bring up one properly. The average man 
or woman who hae never had the care ot 
children wonders “how people can have 
their houses 80 cluttered up and budgets in 
every chair,’’ and they imagine that a pe. 
son's bump of order must be small indeed 
who cannot successfully manage by moral 
suasion any five ordinary boys and* girls. 
Those who love and have the care of chi)- 
dren know that they are not like grown 
people, but murt have both playthings and 
pets and physcial as well as mental exer- 
cise, even though there may be a budget in 
every chair, and muddy footprints on the 
floor. So it comes to pass that on an aver- 
age each is happy in his own conceit and 
would not change himself, his views, and 
his lot in life with any man. 

8. A. M. Moss. 
LL 

A STRANGE Deconation —An American 
lady appeared in an English drawing-room, 
wearing as an ornament a live beetle. The 
beetle, which was an inch and a half long, 
was gold rimmed by nature, and around it 
the jeweler had tastened a gold ring witha 
chain, at the end of which wasa pin. This 
being attached toa large satin rosette, the 
brilliant creature had a fine little field to 
wander over and display its attractions. 
The lady took it off that it might pass from 
hand to hand so that all might know that it 
was alive bectle. She said the scarabeus 
had been in her possession for six months 
and during that time it had neither eaten 
nor drank anything, though refreshment 
was often offered. It seemed to live on air 
and its health was perfect. It may be that 
the Egyptians who ascribed so much sanc- 
tity to the scarabeus, had observed its ability 
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Fox Hounps.—No less than 168 separate 
of fox hounds are maintained in Great 
ritain and Ireland—i41 in En and 


but by covering the instrument with orna- 
mented draperies of cloth, which absorb 
part of the sound. 


Wack Your Cnatxs.—A very simple ex- 
lanation of this expression may be given. 
t originated in England, where, sometime 

certain ale house frequenters, when they 
have been as long enough to make a 
boast of being , and to the 
point with each other, will chalk a line 
straight on the d, and then endeavor, 
one after the other, to walk upon it without 
swerving tothe right or left Those who 
succeed are adjudged to be sober—that is, 
to have ‘‘walked their chalks,"’ and are 
thus ina condition to leave the place. 


Kiiurme a Wiipcat.—An old but well- 
meaning deacon ina New York town re- 
cently captured and executed a favorite 
paenging to a neighbor, and which 
been the habit of paying him nightly 
visits. The owner of the dog learning its 
fate, asked the good man why he did it. 
The Deacon replied that be mistook it for a 
wild-cat. The body of the dog, which was 
black, and resembled a wild-cat about as 
much as it resembled a mule, was found tied 
to » bush, where ft had been shot. The old 
gentleman was asked why he tied it up if he 
thought it was a wildcat, and replied that ue 
tied it up because he was afraid of it. The 
interrogator remarked that hunters rarely 
tied wildcats up to shoot them, and then re- 
turned to his bereaved family. 


Harr Crora.—Hair cloth is made from 
the hair of horses’ tails, which is brought, 
some of it from South America, but more 
from Russia. In the latter country it is col- 
lected at the great national fairs. It is of 
all shades and color, and for use it is = 
black. The poorest quality sells for fifty 
cents a pound; the best for four dollars, the 
price rapidly increasing as the length ex- 
ceeds twenty four inches. In the fabrication 
of hair cloth, the hair is wet with water, 
and when well soaked is put on the loom to 
be woven with acotton warp. The weav- 
ing mechanism is so perfect in its operation 
that if one of the hairs forming the weft is 
missed, the device acting upon it continues 
to work until it has grasped it, all the other 
parts of the machine standing still. 


Founpinc a DvucaL House —James 
Sforza, the father of Francis, the first Duke 
was the founder of the house of Sforza, 
which gave six dukes to Milan and wasallied 
with almost every sovereign in Europe dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He 
was born in 1369. His father, as to 
tradition, was a day laborer, and to others 
a shoemaker, but probably wrought as both. 
Perceiving some soldiers pass be was struck 
with the desire of bearing arms. ‘I will 
go,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘and dart my 
hatchet against that tree, and if it stick fast 
in the wood I will immediately become a 
soldier."” The hatchet stuck fast, and be- 
cause he threw the axe with al)! his force, he 
assumed the supposed fortunate name of 
Sforza, or Powerful. 


PurLovrena IN Gerwany.—The German 
method of managing the pleasant play of 
philopena is as fullows: When a couple meet 
alter eating pbilopena together, no advan- 
tage is taken of the other until one of them 
pronounces the word ‘‘philopena.’’ This is 
the warning—now the sport is to begin. 
Let us suppose that a gentleman calla upon 
a lady. She invites him to walk in and 
at the same time speaks the talismanic word. 
If he accepts the offer to walk in he is lost, 
unless she removes the ban by telling him 
to goaway. If she asks him totake off his 
hat he must resolutuely keep it on; if to be 
seated, he must stand: or if at the table she 
should hand him any article which he ac. 
cepts, she wins the forfeit. During all this 
time he endeavors to take her by surprise, 
for the acceptance of any offer by the other 
wins the game. Both are constantly exer- 
cising their wits to prevent being caught, 
and the sport goes on all the evening. Per- 
haps the gentleman brings a little present 
and says: ‘Koowing that I shall lose  ! 
philopena, I bave brought it along—here it 
is.’’ If she is caught off her guard by the 
smooth speech she loses, for be immediately 
claims the forfeit. If neither wins at the 
first meeting the sport is continued to the 
second, and it may happen that half a dozen 
parties meet at the same time, all anxious 
to win of their philopena partners, so that 
the scene often Gooennen ludicrously amus- 











shy stranger. 


to live without earthly food. 


ing. 
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Lovet I will tell thee what It is to love. 
It ie te bulld with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope site brooding like a beauteous 
ove ; 


Where Zune seems youngand Life a thing 
vine. 

All tastes, al! pecaranen, al) destres combine, 
To coneecrate thir sanctuary of biirs. 

Above the stars in shrovudlesr beanty shine, 
Around the streams their fowery margin 


kiee, 
Ana | is beaven on earth, that heaven is 
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The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XL. 


N the west side of the park about a mile 
from the castle, was @ smal) garden, 
known as ‘My Lady's Garden."’ It 
was perfectly secluded, and hedged in 

from prying eyes on every side by a great 
wall of Javrel. Throughout all England 
there was said to be no such Jaurel hedge 
as this. Thick,green and shining. and grow 
ing to a height of thirty feet or more, it en- 
compassed the garden like a glossy rampart, 
shutting out the world. 

In this secluded place, two days after the 
death of Lady Crehylls, the children sat to. 

ether. The nurse had thought that Miss 

ydia ought not to be seen in the park, but 
in thie quiet spot she might breathe the air 
unseen by the world, and forget her grief 
for a moment in the sunshine. 

On the first day of her loss the child had 
wept in such terrible agony, that even in 
this short while her cheek bad grown pale, 
and ber rounded form had shrunk. Changed 
thus, there was a stranger, sadder likeness 
between her and the little Alfred Singleton; 
the kinship of sorrow was on their faces 
now. 

The children sat on a grassy bank, Lydia 
with her Jap full of flowers, which she ar 
ranged silently in a wreath, the little quiv 
ering lip and the quiet tears, which fell 
slowly, telling whither her thougbts wan 
dered; Alfred, on his bended knees beside 
ber, cut the flowers the desired length, 
watching her the while in such awed curi- 
osity and pity, that when he spoke his voice 
uttered itself in whispers. 

‘The wreath is for mamma,”’ said Lydia; 
‘papa told me to make it for her; she always 
loved flowers.”’ 

“LT think heaven is full of flowers,” 
swered Alfred 


an 
‘Don't ery any more, Ly 


dia. God won't send your mamma down 
from heaven if you cry ever so bitterly. 
When I was little I used to cry # great deal; 


but I know better now.’”’ 

“Why did youcry when you were little?”’ 
asked Lydia. 

“] was so sorrowfal,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
cried firat to go home, when I woke up and 
found myselfin a strange place. My own 
room had a marble floot and a bigh ceiling 
with angels on it. I used to dream about 


them often when I was little and fancy they 
came down aod kissed me; but the room I 
was in now, after I fell into the sea, was 


very ugly and dark. I was so frightened 
when | looked around, and saw how lonely 
and big it was. After that I can't remem- 
ber anything for a Jong while. Then it 
seemed to me I woke again, very thin and 
white, and too weak even to cry, and m 
father came to me, and asked him if I atm 
lected him. But his face was quite strange 
to me, and T told him so; but he was so an 

ry when I said this, that I never dared aay 
itagain. ‘It is only the fever you have had 
makes you fancy me a stranger,’ he said. 
‘Mind that boy, and never let me hear such 
nonsense again.” ’ 

“How very curious,’’ said Lydia, ‘that 
in atever you should forget your father's 
tace. ” 

Alfred gazed at her with bewildered eyes, 
very earnest and inquiring. 

“Do you think so?’ he asked. ‘My 
father told me, too, that I had never slept in 
a room with angels looking down upon me; 
it was only a dream in the fever, and I 
ought to forgetit. But if that be true, there 
were many other dreams which came too, 


I suppose in my illness, but which I can't 


forget.’’ 

*‘Were they pretty dreams?’ asked Ly- 
dia, with intense curiosity. 

**T can't tell you,”’ replied Alfred, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘when I try to put them into words, 
they fly away. hey come sometimes like 
pictures, when | am half sleeping, half. 
waking; but if I rouse myself to think of 
them, they break in pieces, and I see only 
the great cold school-room, the desks and 
forms, and Mr Whalley’s crue) tace It 
was when my father left me at his school, 
that I cried worst of all; there too I left off 
crying. We had no garden, no quiet place 
to cry in; the boys, when they first came, 
used to lean their beads upon their desks 
and cry there, but they soon left off. We 
al) got too desperate, 1 think, for crying. 
Sometimes the bigger boys would talk to- 

her of revenging themselves on Mr. 

kalley; but the moment they caught a 
giimpee of bis face, they were frightened 

’ and quiet. Ob, he is such a wicked, cruel 
man! I hate to remember aim.”’ 
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Lydia's tears remained suspended in her 
eyes as she listened to this Listory cf woes 
and terrors, of which her happy childhood 
knew nothing. 

‘Never mind him now,"’ she said. ‘He 
can't come here; you will never see that 
wicked Mr. Whalley again.”’ 

But as if her words bad conjured Lim 
from the deep, Alfred's eyes at that moment 
became fixed upon his face. Terror stricken 
and mute, he seized Lydia's arm, and 
pointed between the roots and branches of 
the laurels out into the park. And there, 
crawling slowly along the road, she saw a 
Jean half starved horse, a tall, yellow gig, 
and a man with a bard face, and fierce eyes, 
who peered to the right and left, as with de- 
liberate strokes he plied his whip on the 
lean steed's back. 

Seated as they were on the bank, the 
children were just on a level with that por 
tion of the laure] hedge, the twisted roots 
and trunks, through which alone it was pos. 
sible to get a glimpse of the park; but Mr. 
Whalley, on the other band, could see noth 
ing of the garden, as his vision of course 
fell on the thickest part of the green wall. 

‘He is come for me,"’ whispered Alfred, 
~~ pale lips ‘Oh, Lydia, what shall [ 

ov 

‘Papa won't let him take you,”’ returned 
the child, bravely; ‘‘and we'll set the dogs 
at him.’ 

But, young a¢ he was, the little Alfred 
had learned in a sharp school of misery to 
eatimate character, and he knew inatinc- 
tively that Lord Crehylis would give him 
up. 
‘Your mamma would not let that wicked 
man take me away,—but your papa will,’’ 
he said, as he clasped his hands tightly to- 

ether. ‘‘Lydia, | won't go with him,— 
‘Ii die first. Good-bye. I'll run away be- 
fore he gets to the casitle.’’ 

The little resolute face, so full of mingled 
terror and courage, bent towards hers, and 
kissed her; and then Lydia, letting her flow- 
ers fall, seized him with both bands. 

‘He ll overtake you if you run away,”’ 
she said eagerly. ‘‘Detter hide till he is 
gone. I know a holiow tree in the park; 
and if you creep in there, he'll never, never 
find you; and in the evening, when he is 
goue, I jl come and tell you; then you can 
slay with me again, and we'll be brother and 
sister always. Isn't that better than saying 
good bye? And, besides, he'll be sure to 
catch you if you run away.”’ 

“But if they ask you questions, Lydia. 
and frighten you, you will be obliged to teil 
where | am,”’ said Alfred. 

‘Shall 1?—no never!’ returned the little 
creature, resolutely. ‘If you are sure I 
won't tell, will you wait in the tree till I 
come to you?” 

‘Yes, I promise you that, Lydia,’’ he an- 
swered 

“Then I’) be cut in pieces before I tell,’’ 
shecried. ‘Come quickly and I'll show you 
the tree.”’ 

She seized his hand, and together they 
ran out of the ta!l gates which shut in the 
quiet garden, and then went swiftly downa 
deep dell in the park beyond, where the 
trees s00n hid them from sight. 

Meanwhile the yellow gig with the worn- 
out horse had crept on towards the castle, it 
still having three quarters of a mile to go 
when its hideous vision had fallen on the 
children’s frightened eyes. Mr. Whalley, 
moreover, being of a cringing and vulgar 
nature, was overawed by the great park and 
the big castle; hence he ceased to hurry 
the movements of the wretched animal that 
called him master. In fact, he was begin- 
ning to quail at the thought of finding him- 
self face to face with the owner of Castle 
Crehylls. There were unpleasant memo- 
ries connected with this name still seething 
in that caldron, his heart; and unless some 
very strong motive had drawn him, he 
would not willingly have traveled this road. 
But he trusted to time, and above all to the 
respectability around bim now, to defeat all 
prying eyes; so, grimly emiling, he gath- 
ered up bis courage,and driving to the door 
of Castle Crehylls, he laid his gaunt hand 
upon the bell. Theservant who replied to 
the summons scanned the yellow gig with 
some contempt, but stood silent while Mr. 
Whalley delivered himself of his name and 
his business. 

“It is far from my wish to trouble his 
jordship at such a sad time,’’ said Mr. 
Whalley; ‘‘therefore, if you will mention 
that lam come for the boy who ran away 
from my schoo! about three weeks ago, and 
who I have ascertained is here, perhaps he 
will give you orders to deliver him up to 
me; and in that case there will no neces 
sity for me to intrude further on his lord- 
ship.’’ 

Without any comment, and bearing Mr. 
Whalley scard with him, with the precise 
amount of disrespect it merited, the servant 
retired, quickly returning to say that Lord 
Crehylis would see Mr. Whalley. 

Ushered into the library, he found that 
he)pless nobleman vainly striving to for- 
= his anguish in the pages of Hobbes and 

rown. 

“Take a 
said ; 
hear. 

*‘Lanyon!"’ repeated Mr. Whalley, and 
his face took a strangely ashen hue: 
“I know no one of that name. Iam come, 


seat, Mr. Singleton,’’ he 
“you are come for little Lanyon, I 








my lord for a boy called Alfred Singleton, 
a child ofa strangely perverse disposition, 
whom his father—he has no mother—bas in- 
trusted to my care. My own name, my 
lord, is Whalley.”’ 

His voice quavered slightly as he spoke, 
and he glanced round the room ina hurried 
suspicious way. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said Lord Cre- 
hylis; ‘‘I remember now the boy told me 
his name was Singleton, but I imagined he 
was related to the Lanyons—that is, to the 
family of my brothers widow, the Dow- 
ager Lady Crehylis.’’ 

Mr. Whalley's face was ashen white now, 
and his nerveless hands fell down by his 
side. 

‘I know nothing of that lady, or of her 
family, my lord,’’ he said. ‘The boy Sin 

eton has no relatives in England, and his 
ather is quite of an inferior station. Per- 
haps your lordsoip will be good enough to 
order a servant to bring the child to me at 
once. Here is his guardian's, Mr. Single- 
ton's letter, desiring thet he may be given 
into my charge.”’ 

‘“[ assure you,”’ he said, ‘‘Lady Crehylis 
never anticipated your coming hither for the 
child,and I doubt if she would have yielded 
him into your hands.”’ 

A spasm passed over his face as he men- 
tioned his wife's name, and for a moment 
his voice was choked, when he went on in 
a clear voice. 

“T have no doubt she knew all about the 
boy, or she would not have taken him as 
she did. I never asked her anything; I left 
all things to her; but I certainly understood 
it was her intention to send him on to Pen 
kivel in a few days, when he had rested, and 
therefore I naturally concluded he was in 
some way connected with the Lanyons. 
yee i with your permission I should 
prefer carrying out my wife's wishes; then 
if Lady Crehylls ot Penkivel chooses to give 
the child into your charge, I shall have 
nothing to say against it.”’ 

Lord Crehylls continued to twist the let- 
ter between his fingers as he spoke, while 
all the grief and agitaiion he repressed 
showed plainly on his pale face that any 
other man except Mr Whalley would have 
pitied bim. 

“Considering that I have Mrs. Single- 
ton’s express commands to take her ward 
back to my school at Exeter,’’ observed the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘I do not see how | can pos 
ribly accede to your lordship’s request, as 
it appears to me the journey to Penkivel 
would be useless expense and trouble. I 
can assure you, my lord, on my own cer- 
tain knowledge, Lady Crehylls has not the 
shadow of a claim to interfere between Mrs. 
Singleton and her ward, the boy being 
in no way either known or related to the 
Lanyons.”’ 

The utterence of this name seemed to scorch 
Mr. Whalley like the searing of a red hot 
iron, for his face burst into @ perspiration, as 
he spoke it, and he wiped bis brow with a 
abaking hand. Lord Crebylls, however, 
did not notice him: his thoughts were with 
his dead wife—with her whose watchful 
love had, even to the last day of her life, 
taken all trouble from oft bis helpless hands. 

‘T cannot express to you,’’ he said, “how 
obliged [ shall feel if you will nevertheless 
let the boy go to Penkivel. Lady Crehylie 
wished it,and I am sure you can understand 
how much any wish of hers He 
broke down here, then recovered himself, 
laying his hand feebly upon his book, and 
going onin a lower voice—*‘any wish of 
hers must weigh with me now. And al- 
though you assure me there is no relation- 
ship between the little Singleton and the 
Lanyon family, I am inclined to think there 
must be some strong friendship or other tie 
between his family and _ hers, other- 
wise “ 

‘-Your lordship is mistaken,’’ interruped 
Mr. Whalley. ‘‘Mrs. Singleton would have 
told me so had such been the case.’”’ 

‘‘But there is no objection to the child’s 
going to Penkivel,’’ persisted Lord Cre- 
hylis. ‘The journey shall be no expense 
or trouble to you. I will give orders to have 
a carriage got ready, and my servant sha! 
drive you and the boy down there to- 
gether.’’ 

“My lord, you are very good,’’ said Mr. 
Whalley, wiping the perspiration again 
from his face, ‘‘and Iam grieved I cannot 
accept your proposition; but Mrs. BSingle- 
ton’s letter expressly forbids it. Lf you will 
take the trouble to read her words, you will 
see they are —- peremptory.’’ 

Again Lord Crehy!!s twisted the letter in 
his fingers, and at length exerted himself 
to read the few sharp lines, in which Mrs. 
Singleton desired that her run a-way 
brother and ward, if he had taken retuge at 
Crehylis, should be delivered up to his 
schoolmaster, Mr. Whalley.”’ 

The decisive tone of the letter conquered 
the dreamy bookworm to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Poor Lord Crehylis! Had he 
lived to these days of examinations, he 
would certainly have passed for anything 
and everything; but he had not a single 
quality by which the battle of life can be 
fought or won. 

“I certainly wished,’’ he said, weakly 
a the point, ‘‘to send the child to 

enkivel; but since his guardians desire 
otherwise, Ido not see that I can interfere 
further.’’ 











‘Certainly not, my lord,’’ said Mr. Whal-. 
ley. ‘‘Will you permit me to ring, and 
desire that the boy may be brought to 
me?”’ 

But when this wasdone, aad the servant 
bad received his orders, there followed a 
long pause, during which Lord Crehylls 
dived into the thickest metaphysics, emerg- 
ing with a great effort to be courteous to 
the schoolmaster, then plunging again, for 
a very few happy minutes, dulling his mind 
to the pain of knowing himself lonely, be- 
reaved, and he)pless. 

‘‘The little gentleman is not to be found 
anywhere, my lord,’’ said the servant, ap- 
pearing at the door with a frightened coun- 
tenance. 

At this news Mr. Whalley started up with 
livid face and suppressed rage. In any other 
place, or other presence, he would have 
shown himself the fiend he was; but here, he 
felt obliged to restrain himself. 

Lord Crehylis closed his book im great 
annoyance. 

‘**Not to be found!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do 
you know, Grylls, for whom I am 
asking?!’ ; 

“For the young gentleman, whom my 
lady brought home with her,my lord, about 
a week ago,’’ returned Grylls. “We have 
searched the house and the ?—~ m 
lord, but we can’t find him. Mrs. Richards 
thinks he bas run away again.’’ 

Mrs. Richards was the nurse. 

‘Send Mrs. Richards and my daughter 
to me,"’ said Lord Crehylls. 

“The servants areall in a conspiracy!’ 
burst forth Mr. Whalley. ‘‘They have hid- 
den the boy themselves, but they had better 
take care what they are about. I am nota 
man to be trifled with.’’ 

During this speech, Grylls, who was an 
old man, grey and bent, fixed his eyes ear- 
nestly on Mr. Whailiey’s hard features, an 
expression of bewilderment and fear gradu- 
ally overspreading his face. Then, without 
a word, he backed to the door, went out, 
and closed it softly. 

“If ghosts walked and talked, I should 
say he was a ghost,’’ muttered Grylis as he 
crossed the hall; ‘‘But there! that’s non- 
sevse. Buried men don’t rise again.”’ 

Mrs. Richards had been questioned and 
dismissed, She took the children to the gar- 
den, and left them there; the little boy she 
had not seen since. Miss Lydia had re- 
turned to the house alone. This was the 
substance of her evidence. 

“Then, my pretty little miss,’’ said Mr. 
Whailey, in his most fawning tone, ‘‘you 
know all about it, don't you? You'll tell 
me where the boy is gone.’”’ 

‘I shall tell nothing,’’ returned Lydia, 
resolutely. ‘‘You are a cruel, wicked man. 
Alfred has told me so. And I should be 
very wicked too if I helped you to find 
him.”’ 

Mr. Whalley tried to smile at this lan- 
guage, but he failed in the eftort,and ground 
his teeth together to keep down his rising 
rage. 

“Alfred Singleton is a lying, bad 
boy; and [see he has made you as naughty 
as himself.’’ 

‘Sir,’ observed Lord Crehylls, ‘‘I prefer 
to rebuke my daughter myself when she 
merits it; and I will question her myself 
also, if you please.’’ 

Cringing instantly like a beaten hound, 
Mr. Whalley sat uneasily on the edge of 
his chair, gnawing his fingers in silence. 
Then Lord Crehylis, in a futile, perplexed 
way, proceeded to question his little daugh- 
ter; but Lydia was true to her trust. She 
who has never heard a word of unkindness 
or felta blow, is fearless as a lion, and rare- 
ly indeed untruthful. Thus without any 
evasion she continued to answer,in the soft - 
est of little flute-like voices, that she had 
promised not to tell; and therefore wondered 
with emall, dignified surprise, how her fa- 
ther could suppose it possible that she would 
break her word. 

Lord Crehylls was puzzled. The chivalry, 
the honor, the truth, and courage that live, 
or should live, in gentle blood, shone in the 
brave eyes of his little daughter, as she 
looked him trustfully in the ; and he 
was proud of her steadfastness, and glad 
that neither threats nor promises had 
shaken it. 

“I do not see that I can do anything tur- 
ther, sir,’’ he said, turning to Mr. hal- 
ley. “Since my little girl has made 
such a promise, cannot oblige her to break 
_” 

If Mr. Whalley could have fulfilled his 
own desires at that moment he would have 
roasted the child ata slow fire till she di- 
vulged the truth; but not being able to glut 
his rage, he could only say, with bis tace at 
a white heat, that he considered Miss Cre- 
hylls was bound to tell where Altred Sin- 
gieton was. 

‘He is my friend.” cried the little Lydia, 
with her cheeks all aflame. ‘Mamma told 
me to be his friend; and she told me, 00, 
always to keep a promise. I won't disobey 
mamma, now she has gone to heaven. 
love mamma, and will always try to obey 
her while I live; but I hate wicked men, 
who kill poor little children, as ogres do, 
and I shall never do anything that they tell 
me.”’ 

Her eyes flashing with a generous fire, she 
confronted Mr. Whalley with a bravery 
which he longed to wrench out of her heart 
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with a cruel hand. But she was the Lord 
Crehylls’ daughter; she was as far out of 
his reach as the stars,so he could only 
cringe again, steadying his nether lip with 
teeth set firmly on it. 

“] perceive my lord,’’ said he, ‘‘that this 
runaway pupil of mine has added falsehood 
and slander to his other misdeeds. I shall 
spare him no more. I confess now that he 
isa thief. He has stolen money and jewels 
from my house—this was the cause of his 
flight—and doubtless he has his plunder 
with him.”’ 

He glanced at Lydia as he spoke. The 
child remained steadfast, but she turned 
very pale. To her innocence, guarded as 
it was byan atmosphere of purity, honor 
and gentleness, the idea of theft was appall 
ng. Dwelling among a simple people, where 
the sin was and is rare, the th ught brought 
a horror with it scarcely comprehensible per- 
haps toa city child, to whose mind the 
crime would not be so dim, so shadowy,so 
unfamiliar. 

“You are making a 
observed Lord Crehy 
pared tosustain it?’ 

“] grieve to say I am, my lord,”’ replied 
Mr. Whalley; ‘‘and I grieve further that in 
the cause of justice I feel compelled to seek 
the nearest magistrate and to demanda 
warrant for the apprehension of Alfred Sin- 
gieton. I fear, my lord, that the officers 
will search Castle Crehylls.”’ 

He glanced furtively at the meek dreamer 
whom he thus threatened, but he, lost in his 
own grief, scarcely appeared to understand 
him. 

“Search Castle Crehylls!’’ he repeated. 
‘‘Ah yes, but the servants say they have look- 
ed for the boy everywhere. At any uther time 
sir, you should be welcome to search with 
them, but really now—when—what Lady 
Crehylls 9 

He could not finish the sentence, but 
looked dreamily out upon the sunny lawn, 
with a thick mist of tears rising to his eyes. 

“Then J take my leave my lord, under 
standing that you prohibit any further 
search,”’ said Mr.Whalley, rising; ‘‘and I 
must of course take my Own means to 
recover the little villain, who has robbed 
me.”’ 

Steadfastly regarding him still, Lydia laid 
her hand upon her father’s arm, and 
pointed with the other to Mr. Whalley’s 
face 

“He looks like the picture of Crook- 
backed Richard, who killed the children in 
the Tower,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Do not be- 
lieve a word he says, papa; Alfred is no 
thief. The man isathief and a murderer 
himself; he beat one poor boy to death not 
long ago.”’ 

Each word of her childish whisper fell 
upon Mr. Whalley’s ear, withering every 
semblance of manhood from out his face; 
thus it happened, that when Lord Crebylls 
turned his eyes on him he saw, asin a mist, 
a dreadtul mask, portraying abject fear and 
hatred; and behind this mask there gleamed 
upon the dreamy nobleman a face, which 
vanished ere the sight had time to fix itin the 
memory. Yet when Mr. Whalley had 
bowed himself to the door, and had departed 
from the castle with an unspoken curse 
upon his lips, some shadowy remembrance 
of that face flitted still before the dreamy 
eyes of the sorrow-stricken Lord Crehy]lls. 


ve accusation, sir,”’ 
“Are you pre- 








CHAPTER XLI. 


T was not until the morning that Madame 
Silvia glanced at the note which the Duke 
de Briancourt had placed within the 
flowers. When she read it,she grew first 

thoughtful, then contemptaous; but her scorn 
did not prevent her from dressing herself to 
the utmost advantage to receive him, neither 
did it hinder her hand irom trembling, as 
she held it out to greet him on his arrival. 
The duke spoke English. French, and 
Italian, equally well. A Russian has the 
gift of tongues, and masters a foreign lan- 
guage with wonderful facility. He ad- 
dressed Madeline in English, and for a short 
time conversed only on common topics: 
Then suddenly he changed his language to 
Italian, and with it his manner also. 

‘‘Madeline,’’ he said, ‘‘I have loved you 
too long to play a farce like this. I cannot 
converse on indifferent subjects. Tell me, 
do you agree to my proprosal?”’ 

adame Silvia's face grew white to the 
lips as he asked this question, and there 
flashed into her eyes an indescribable look 
of hatred and scorn; yet she answered him 
in a quiet tone of perfect civility and self. 
possession. 

“I certainly do not feel myself at liberty 
to accept it. duke.’’ 

‘May I ask your reasons?’’ he demanded, 
as a dusky flush swept over his thin 
cheeks. 

“Why should I tell you my reasons?’ she 
returned. ‘‘AmTI not atliberty to refuse or 
accept, as 1 please?’’ 

*“‘No,’’ said he, savagely; “I allow you 
no suchliberty, except at the cost of de- 
struction to all your long-fostered schemes 
8 vengeance against the woman you 

e ” 

‘Do you threaten me?’’ asked Madame 
Silvia, in her sofiest voice. ‘‘Tnis is anew 
way of making love.” 

‘Neither my love nor my threatsare new 


chair nervously. ‘In Naples you took ad- 
van of my infatuation to make a tool of 
me. was & poor man at that time, and 
you offered me bribes; but I told you then 
as I tell you now, that I claim your love 
only—and this I demand as my right. 

eline Sylvester, you shall keep your 
— to me,or I will let Maurice Pellew 

now wherefore, and in what I was r 
accomplice. You seel read easily the i. 
est secret of your heart.’’ 

As he said this, with his fierce eyes fixed 
on her moodily, the blood rushed in a crim 
80n flood to her fate, neck and bosom, leav- 
ing her as it hurried back to her heart, white 
as marble. 

“I have thuched you there,” said the 
duke, smiling triumphantly; but in his tri 
umph there was mingled so much pain, so 
much bitterness for himself, that, unable to 
bear the sight of her emotion, he 
turned away and set his tecth firmly to. 
gether. 

Madeline seemed more fearful of the 
duke’s jealousy than his love Perhaps she 
feared the latter only for herself, and the 
first for Maurice. 

‘You are right,’’ she said, mournfully. 
‘Your words have touched me; but not for 
the cause you think. Am I a woman who 
could dare to love a good man? Maurice 
Pellew can never be anything to me. Your 
threat agitated me because,if you fulfilled 
i you would destroy all I live for—jus- 
tice.’’ 

“Is not your thirsty heart satiated yet?” 
returned theduke. ‘Lord Crehylls is dead, 
and his wife a widow and childless. Is not 
that enough?’”’ 

His voice had a strange ring in it; and 
thei: eyes met—his smiling, hers dry and 
fierce. 

**Enough!"’ she said. ‘“You use the word, 
who do notknow my wrongs. Nothing I 
can make her suffer will ever equal the an 
guish she has heaped on me.”’ 

With her hand upon her heart as though 
some sudden pang had seized ft,she started 
up and paced the room hurriedly. The 
duke watched her with eyes that seemed to 
devour the grace of her movements,and the 
wonierful beauty of her face. 

‘*Madeline,’’ he said sottly, ‘forgive me. 
It is only when I am jealous that I lose my 
senses, and threaten you. Believe me, I 
will not betray you. Only promise me that 
you will never give Maurice Pellew your 
love.”’ 

‘‘Why should I bestow on bim a gift that 
would be a curse?’ she cried, turning on 
him fiercely. ‘‘1 would tear the beauty out 
of my face with my own hands, rather than 
Jet my miserable heart love Maurice Pel 
lew.’ 

The duke did not perceive that the 
woman who could say this had already 
given her love; he saw only that his rival 
had no better chance than himself, and his 
jealousy was appeased. 

‘Enough?’ he said eagerly. ‘‘I want no 
more assurances. I know you were still al- 
mosta child when you were going to take 
this man, this Pellew for your husband; 
and I have no doubt if ever you had any 
love for him it long since died out of your 
heart.’”’ 

‘I killed it,’’ returned Madeline, looking 
him in the face, ‘‘when I married Thomas 
Singleton. Yes, you are right—it is dead; 
it can never rise again to torment me, and 
show me what I have done,and what I have 
lost, for the sake of justice.’’ 

“Then, Madeline,’’ cried the duke, eager- 
ly, ‘‘why not accept my love, my tender 
ness, my life-long devotion?’ 

‘‘Are you asking me to be your wife,”’ 
said Madeline, in a calm tone. 

‘No, but Iam praying you to let me be 
your slave,’’ replied the duke. ‘‘You know 
that in a Russian village there lives a simple, 
ignorant woman whocalls me her husband. 
bile she lives I cannot offer you marriage, 
Madeline.”’ 

‘But you can refrain from insulting me,”’ 
she responded, in the same calm way; ‘‘not 
that I care, for your words make no more 
impression on my mind than a snowflake 
does on the sea.’ 

“Say the icy sea, and the simile will be 
more perfect,”’ added the duke; ‘‘but do 
not rave of insults. Had not Lord Crehylls 
a wife? And many people say you left 
England for his sake.’’ 

As Madeline heard him, her face turned 
white as the snow of which she had spoken, 
and rising, she came and stood befure him 


like a cold statue. 
“When I hear such words I know 


I intend you to understand, once for ever, 
that I would not endure an insult from « 
royal duke, a duke of a hundred 
— ts, much less from such a duke as 
you ’” 

The contempt with which she spoke might 
have scorched him, could he have been de- 
stroyed by scorn; but the man who can en- 
dure to take the office of aspy is not 
likely to be withered by any woman's 
contempt. 

“Whatever I may be,” he said, 
coldly, ‘‘I was not too mean to be your 
friend. Take care youdo not make me 
your enemy.”’ 

He dropped her wrists, which he had 
reddened with his gree , and leant back 
on his seat with an air of calm power. His 
touch had irritated Madeline almost to mad 
ness; &® moment sgo she had stood 
before him trembling with rage, but 
now she quailed, and tears started to 
her eyes. 

“I have no wish to make you my en- 
emy,’’ she said; ‘‘but I demand from you 
the conduct of a gentleman, notof a ruffian. 
Why insult me with words you know I will 
not endure?”’ 

‘Why persistin calling my long patient 
love an insult?’ returned the duke. ‘‘I have 
told you all my history. I have confessed 
to you that I was born a serf, and married, 
when a boy, to a woman I hated. The 
chain is odious to me; it makes me hateful 
in your sight ; it brings my love before you 
as a thing to be condemned, to be repulsed 
with horror. It gives you the right to de- 
spise me, while it always leaves me the 
maddening hope that these shackles alone 
are the cause of your contempt; and if I 
were free I might win you. Madeline, 
Madeline ! have some pity on a heart which 
has given you such a ong-suffering, endur- 
ing ove |’ 

As be spoke, Madeline put out her hands 
before her eyes, blindly; her frame trem- 
bled—her lips shook. 

**I could be sorry for a hopeless love,’’ she 
said softly ; ‘but I have known a love more 
long-suffering than yours—a love as gentle, 
as patient, as worthy, as yours is impatient 
and unworthy ; and I cannot forget that, 
when I was maddened by the loss of that 
love, youand your wretched friend Rath 
line came to me and tempted me. Then it 
was I chose vengeance, and took ruin with 
it.’’ 

Sinking intoa chair, she covered her face 
with her hands, while the heaving of her 
bosom betrayed a grief stronger than her 
words. 

The duke guzed at her at first doubtfully, 
then with a strange gleam flashing into his 
light eyes. 

‘‘Are you struck with remorse ?’’ he said ; 
‘‘you, who take revenge, and call it justice. 
Are you going to turn back in weakness ?’’ 

‘Say no more to me now,”’ returned 
Madeline, as her bands dropped from her 
face, and showed it ghastly white ; I cannot 
bear another word.’ 

“‘Let me say one only,’’ urged the duke. 
‘Madeline, shackled as I am, you will not 
give me the torture of accepting another?’ 
“How can you fear such a thing?’’ she 
answered mournfully. “Have I not sacri- 
ficed all happiness and all love? Is Made 
line Sherborne a woman who can hope for 
a good man's respect ?”’ 

‘Your beauty and genius have made men 
half mad,”’ he rejoined, in a gloomy tone. 
‘‘Who bas cared whether you were good or 
bad, when they have looked upon your 
face ?"’ 

This man’s compliments were like him- 
se])f—saturnine ; and his insane, moody pas- 
sion was dangerous, and Madeline knew it ; 
80 she strove to soothe him, and with some 


= She fluag off 
dazzled the duke, 
simply, almost girlishly; 
vainly to fling of 
mee capeto - 

ap crue H 

with her ube: dan clasped the hand 
Maurice. To her the 
haunted by the presence 
relentless passion had 
many years; and turoiag from the wiadow 


she avoided the chair oa.which he had sat, 
the table on which he learned, and the 
book he had opened. 

‘‘Madeline,’’ said Maurice, coming for- 


ward to meet her, ‘‘you are pale to night. 
You are not strong enough for the excite 
ment and fatigue of the stage."’ 

‘What does that matter?’ she answered 
carelessly. ‘‘While I can bear it I shall go 
on; and when voice and health fail, I shall 
wring @ living in some other way, from this 
hard world.”’ 

“But surely F ae would have a compe- 
tence?’’ said Maurice, in an embarrassed 
tone. “I thought your marriage with Mr. 
Singleton gave you your aunt's fortune.” 
adeline blushed, and then turned pale, 
as she always did at any mention of her 
husband's name 
“Yes, my marriage 
said; ‘‘but I give up the whole of my in- 
come derived from that poor twelve thou- 
sand pounds—to Tom's relations."’ 

Although Tom Singleton was dead, Mau- 
rice Pellew s jealous heart could ill en‘ure 
wo hear Madeline name bim with familiar 
kindness. His own prior rightto her love 
made it seem strange, unnatural, that her 
lips should speak of this other man, this io- 
terloper, in tones of aflection. To him it 
appeared as though they had been separa- 
ted but a week, and her marriage and her 
widowhood were as a dream. 

‘What are Mr. Siugleton's relations to 
you,”’ he said, glancing at her half re- 
proachfully, ‘that you should divest your- 
self ot furtune, aad toliow an arduous pro - 
fession to maintain them?’ 

‘But for Tom # sake they are very little 
to me,"’ she auswered, ‘except Alice, whom 
I like for herself.’’ 

‘And she can’t want a large income?’’ 
observed Maurice. 

“No,’’ but Mr. Rathline does,’’ replied 
Madeline, with a nervous laugh. 

“Is it possible that you want yourself 
robbed by that villian?’ cried Maurice. 
“Yes,’’ she answered, throwing herself 
wearily into a chair; ‘‘all my triumphs 
representso many guineas for Mr. Raiiline. 
I sing for him, Lact for him. For him I 
undertake the most arduous parts; for him 
I work early and late; for him | rack heart 
and brain. But there are times when I 
weary of it all, Mausice.’’ 

Mr. Pellew heard her with an astonish- 
ment that he could not utter. 

‘Il had no idea,’’ he said, ‘that you ever 
spoke W that scoundrel. I wonder he dares 
live upon you in this way.”’ 

‘There are men,’’ returned Madeline, 
“who have the artot making womeo work 
for them, and he isone While there isa 
woman lettin the world Richard Kathline 
will never earn # meal by the sweat of his 


ve me that,”’ she 


own brow.’’ 


‘But what claim has this swaggerer on 
“If he 



























































































success, for when he quitted her, his restless 
eyes and haggard face wore somewhat of 4 
brighter look. As she listened to his re- 
treating steps she glanced at the time piece 
breathlessly. In a few minutes Maurice 
Pellew would be here. Whatif they should 
meet? The thought made her tremble, and 
she went hastily to the window and looked 
out into the hot street, where long trails of 
sunshine, dust laden, struggled with the 
heavy shadows that fell from roof and chim- 
ney. At the door the duke’s horses stood 
fretting, and as he gathered up the reins he 
glanced upwards, and the light fell upon 
his thin, powerful face Madeline shud 

dered, yet she forced her lips into a smile ; 
then the showy carriage and the great black 
horses pranced away. 

‘‘And that man too, I suffer, for the sake 
of this bard justice !'’ said Madeline to her- 





what my mercy towards that man has cost 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘It permits such & man 4s | 
you to insult me—a man who has won rank 
and seeming honor by the deepest treachery | 
—a man who, whether paid by France or) 
Russia, was ever a spy anda traitor.” — 
Beside himself with rage the duke seized | 
her by the wrists, but she did not strug: | 
gle in his grasp; perfectly unmoved and 
calm, she went on, bearing unflinchingly 
& clasp in which her very soul writhed. 
‘During the war you were paid as a spy; 
poorly psid at first; but found so useful, that 
your master thought it wise to give you 
rank and wealth, that, by these passports, 
you might enter palaces, and betray their 
inmates, just as you bad hitherto betrayed 
leas noble friends. Alexis Sovraski, Duke 
de Briancourt, lam not afraid of you; and 








© you,”’ returned the duke, grasping his 


self, bitterly. ‘Father, can your agony only 
be avenyed at the cost of honor, happiness, 
and life?’ 

She sank down upon her knee, and gave 


you t’’ cried Maurice, impatiently. 
wrings money from the weakness of a wile 
Or & Sister, you surely Lave Lhe strength and 
the right to resist him.’’ 

Something in this speech made Madeline 








turn pale. 

‘Nevertheless, Richard HKathline drains 
my puree,’’ she said, evasively. ‘You for 
get he is the father of my ward. It is 
through that boy he claims a right two rob 
me,’’ she added, with a bitter laugh. 

“It was cruel to forget your anxiety,”’ 
observed Maunce. ‘‘Is the poor child 
found t’’ 

“He has been found, but is lost again,’’ 
replied Madeline, with a biush of fire crim- 
soning her face; ‘‘that ia, he was traced wo 
Castie Crehylis—’"’ 

**To Castile Crehylls !"’ exclaimed Mau- 


rice. ‘‘llow strange.’’ 
‘Not so very strange,’’ returned Made- 
line, averting her face irom his gaze. ‘Mr. 


Rathline took the buoy to that pbeigub rrhood 


| some time ayo; and | believe they saw my 


way to burst of sorrow ; yet it lasted but | 


dashed away her tears, exclaiming, scorn 
fully, ‘‘Am I a fool that I hesitate thus in 
weakness! No, I counted the cost of all 


thislong ago. I have paid the pemalty, and | 
ty ‘ " | replied Madeline, with marked coliness, 


I will not go back.’ 


| for a moment, and when she rose, she | 


As she spoke, she looked down upon the | 
red marks still lingering on her wrists, and | 


bit ber lip in passiwnate anger. 

“How dared be?’’ she cried to herself ; 
‘thow dared hetouch me? When I put my 
hand into Maurice Pellew's, I shal] remem 
ber this degrading twouch—I shail shrink 
and shiverat it—I shall teel that, if he knew 


oldenemy, Lady Crehyils, aad—send, per- 
haps, the child liked ber.”’ 

“It will be fortunate if the boy has taken 
refuge with Lady Crehylls,’’ said Maurice. 
‘Your anxiety will be at rest then "’ 

On the Contrary, it would be iucreased,’’ 


“My dislike to my traducer has not dimin- 
ished, alibough you of course are sull her 
frend. 1 would ratrer the boy had died 
thao find a home with her.”’ 
Her words pained Maurice, as every refer- 
ence w Lady Crebylls always did 
*Madeiine, 1 wish you would learn to 


spare me,’ be said, wilh some weariness. 
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**There are times when I try to fo the 
leven do forget it 

a brief moment—but you ever, by some 
the old agony as 


day.’ 
Niadeline listened, with her right hand 
clenched and her left raised to her brow, to 


lips together with an effort, “if I ever torgot 
the for aninstant. My memories are 
I remember keenly that my past and 
present have been sha by the hand of 
Agatha Crehylis; | remember that I owe my 
marriage and my widowhood to her. She 
ve me Richard Rathline for a father in 

w, and she slandered me to Maurice Pel- 
lew, who believed her, and left me."’ 

Maurice bore these words patiently. 

*‘Who suffered most, Madeline,’’ he said, 
‘‘youorI? You married, and forgot me. 
I am single stil).’’ 

**I married, and remembered,"’ said Mad 
eline. with quivering lips. ‘‘There was my 
sin. The question is not who suffered most, 
but who sinned most. Do you think there 
is no y of remorse in my mind for the 
wrong | did to a noble heart?’ 

“If all your repentance is for Mr. Single- 
ton,’’ returned Maurice, coldly, ‘‘Iwill say 
no more. For my own part, {thought he 


had known how to take advantage of your 
anger to hurry you into a hasty mar 
riage. If he was unhappy I dont pity 
him.’’ 


**You do him an injustice,’’ said Made 
line, looking up with sudden tears shin 
ing in hereyes. ‘‘I proposed our marriage 
to him myself.”’ 

*Did you?’ asked Maurice with a great 
hot flush, springing to his face. ‘‘I should 
scarcely have credited you with such an 
act.”’ 

“I did it,’ she answered, ‘impulsively, 
asI do all things. I did it from impatience, 
fear, gratitude—every feeling there is in 
the heart, except love. And yet if I had 
had a brother—an only brother born the 
same hour with myself—he would not 
have been dearer to me than Tom Single 
ton was.”’ 

‘*What a theme to talk of to me?"’ thought 
Maurice to himself. ‘‘But don't widows 
always weary us with praises of the de 
parted? I was foolish enough to beleve,”’ 
he said, looking at her earnestly, ‘‘that 

our love for me was even greater than this 

was foolish enough to believe,’’ he said, 
looking at her earnestly, ‘that your love 
for me waseven greater than this. I was 
not prepared for the unforgiving, relent 
less spirit, in which you wrecked my hap 
pinese.’’ 

‘I was insulted, calumniated, forsaken,’’ 
she said; ‘‘and, in my pride and bitterness, 
I resoived to make ita duty to crush my 
love tor you out of my heart. So I mar 
ried; and you of all men have no right to 
reproach me."’ 

, Her sudden wildness startled Mr. 
ew. 

*‘We will not speak any more of this,’’ he 
said, turning the pages of a book hurriedly. 
*Itis only the old story, which I have ex- 
plained soofien. I was to blame, but I 
could not dream that your resentment 
would lead you intoan act so hasty and 
irremediable.'’ 

‘Don't you know me yet?’ she asked, 
half wistfully. ‘‘My nature is too impatient 
for wearing and waiting. 1 act impulsively 
and repent atterwards. ’ 

She had finished witha laugh, and then 
crossed her arms on her bosum, as if to 
hold downa rising sob. For a moment a 
dead silence crept over them, 
which there passed many a shadow of ear 
lier, happier years. 

“I am a coward,’ said Maurice, breaking 
the silence in a trembling voice. 


Pel. 





“T have 


through | a thought is folly.’’ 





no right © remind you of your sorrows or | 


our faults. 


ere as your friend; and having accepted 


Ot my own choice I came | 


| 


that position, I ought not to rake up the | 


ashes of a dead past, to make them a subject 


of reproach; and even if I had a hope of | 


being something dearer than a friend, | 
should find in that no right to utter a word 


to pain you. Madeline, is there such a 
> me?’ 

eline at him with great wistful 
eyes, in which there grew the shadow of un 


shed tears; then she turned away, hiding 
her face. 

“There is no hope,"’ she said, calmly. 
‘There isan unseen barrier between us, 
Maurice, and I cannot overstep it."’ 

“It you allude to the affair of Lord Cre 
hylis,"” he said, eagerly, ‘‘I have a! 


waty told you, Madeline, that I guess it | 


She turned and fooked at him with flush. 
ed cheeks, and eyes ful! of terror. 
‘‘What do 


“Alll’’ she , hurriedly. 
you mean?” 

“Lord Crebylis wrote to me when he 
first went abroad, putting before me a sup 
posed case, which I guessed to be his own,”’ 

Maurice. 

“When he first went abroad!"’ repeated 
Madeline; ‘‘and he did not write afier—af. 
ter the death of his child?’ 

“No, I have not heard from him for 
—— Maurice. “But why should 











THE SATURDAY 


“Tt was his wife who separated us,” re- 
plied Madeline; ‘‘it is she who still separ- 
ates us. She had no right to part us when 
she did, but beep she would have the 
right now. ButlI will never give her the 

wer.” 

**‘Do you think I am so mad that I should 
ever listen again to Lady Crehylls?’’ said 
Maurice, passionately. 

“Yes, you would listen,’’ returned Mad. 
eline sorrowfully, ‘‘and you would forsake 
me again—perhaps this time justly. You 
blamed me once, whenI thought I did 
not merit blame; I do not hold myself 
guiltless now.”’ 

“I considered you presumptuous,”’ said 
Maurice, eagerly, ‘‘in forcing Lord Cre- 
bylis to quit England on acharge which 
was pot proved; but your youth, the cir- 
cumstances of your father’s death, and the 
contession which Lord Crehylls doubtless 
made of the rash blow he struck Carbis, are 
great excuses foryou. Knowing the whole 
case as I do now, I can safely assure you 
Madeline, that it can never again be 
made a cause of quarrel between you and 
me.”’ 

“You are mistaken,”’ she returned. 
‘There are circumstances arising from it, 
unknown to you, which stand like a wall 
between us. These would make a deadly 
breach between you and me, whether whis- 
pered to you by triend or foe.”’ 

Hertone was so cold, her manner so 
constrained, that Maurice felt a chill pass 
over him, and the passionate words rising 
to his lips died there unspoken. It seemed 
impossible to speak tenderly to a woman of 
ice and marble 

“If you are resolved tothink so,’’ he said, 
‘‘all assurances of mine to the contrary 
would be useless.’’ 

There was a strange look in Madeline's 
eyes as her gaze met his. 

‘Useless, indeed.’’ she said. ‘Richard 
Rathline might tell meso, and I would be 
lieve him, but not you.”’ 

‘Do you hold my word cheaper than a 
scoundrels?’ asked Maurice, in anger. “If 
so, it is in vain to speak.”’ 

‘It is vain to speak of love,’’ said Made 
line. “I will never wrong a good man 
again. Let us be friends, Maurice, and for 
get al) this for ever.”’ 

She held out her hand to him; he took it 
for a moment, then let it drop coldly. If 
she felt this, there was no change, no pique 
in her voice and manner when she addressed 
him again. 

“Give me your advice, Maurice, about the 
boy,’’ she said. ‘‘What measure shall I 
take to recover him?’ 

Then she told him of 
master’s visit to Crehylls, 
second escape. 

“Can he be gone to his father!’’ said Mau- 
rice 

“Tam certain he is not,’’ she replied. 

‘Where is Mr. Rathline,"’ he asked care- 
lessiv. ‘‘I want to find bim.”’ 

“T never know where he is, except when 
he needs money,'’ she replied. ‘I can tell 
you when he next pulls hard at my purse, 
and you can sce him then, if you 
will But what is your business with Rath. 
line?’’ 

‘Suppose I have sti!] atheory of my own 
respecting the death of Mathew Carbis,”’ 
said Maurice, smilingly; ‘‘what then?’’ 

“Why, then, if it involves a supposition 
that Lord Crehylis’ was not the hand that 
killed him, you are greviouely wrong,"’ re 
turned Madeline. with a hot flush upon her 
face. ‘If Lord Crehylis is innocent, I am 
the most miserable and guilty woman in the 
world. But why do I speak of this. Such 


the school 
and Alfred’s 


“It isno folly, said Maurice; ‘‘it is too 
likely to bes truth. Madeline, last night 
you remarked that you repented of your 
romance. Why not prove your repen 
tance by aiding me to unravel this mys 
tery?”’ 

Madeline was silent. Her convictions 
were too strong, too firmly rooted to be 
shaken by any argument Maurice might 
use; nevertheless, his doubts irritated her, 
and going to her desk, she unlocked it, and 
laid her father’s letter before him 


—the time he had the child with bim—and 
he told her some of the mournful truth. 
He made her understand that I only exiled 
her husband, whenI might have exposed 
his guilt toa gaping world,and he informed 
her also that I had promised to besilent,and 
had kept my word even when she slandered 
me.”’ 

“She bas a sad life,”’ said Maurice. 

‘She has kept her name and her honor,” 
returned Madeline, in a hard voice; ‘‘she 
left me neither. If her life has been un 
happy, mine has been bitter. You waste 
your pity strangely on this woman, Mau- 
rice.”’ 


“Dol,” he said quietly. ‘And yet I 
never forget, Madeline, that she parted us 
by her foolish jealousy, a harder thing for 
me to forgive than you.”’ 

Madeline was silent, but Maurice did not 
mention Agatha Crebylis again. 

‘‘You must promise to let me see Rath- 
line when he comes here again,’’ he cried. 
‘*Madeline,’’ he added, suddenly, ‘did you 
ever hear him name a friend of his led 
Whalley?”’ 

‘‘Whalley?’’ repeated Madeline, in sur 
prise. 

But here Alice Rathline’s.voice broke 
suddenly upon their interview, and 
Alice's face was presented abruptly at the 
door. 

‘I begin to think you don’t mean to have 
any dinner,”’ said; ‘I have been sounding 
the gong with all my might these five min- 
ules. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


HIE time at Crehylls was a time of sor- 
row and dismay; hence it was easy 
for Lydia, when the evening fell, to 
creep out unperceived. Very small re- 
straint had hitherto been placed on her 
movements; she was not a child who had 
been cramped in a nursery, or confined in 
aschoolroom. Free to come and go as she 
would in the great castle, and living her 
daily life with her father and mother, not 
with nursemsids, she had acquired a calm 
ness and self possession, and curious, un- 
childish self-reiiance, not often found among 
the children of the rich. The street Arab 
has it always, and the little ones of the poor 
who go forth with tranquil courage to earn 
their bread at an age when the infant rich 
are helpless, have it likewise. Yet Lydia's 
self-reliance differed somewhat from theirs; 
they have the dignity and pride of labor, she 
had the less worthy but more imposing dig- 
nity of race and position. She was Lydia 
Crehylis, of Crehylls, and knowing this,she 
knew no fear. Like the young 
patricians, who walked with calm, 
fearless superiority among their slaves, 
their infant lips speaking with au- 
thority to bearded men, so did she go forth 
in unconscious pride and unconscious inno- 
cence, brave as achild Una on her lion. 

Do people think enough of the courage of 
children? Do they ever notice these little 
bird-watchers out in lonely fields bearing 
their solitude in utter fearlessness? Or do 
they ponder on the children down in dark 
mines, creeping from level to level, with 
danger and death lurking ever in the air 
they breathe? Or do we consider the cour- 
age, the fortitude of those little ones, who 
traverse slushy streets or dismal lanes in the 
deep darkness of winter mornings. and then 
suffer patiently to have their young lives 
bound to the dreary, grinding, crushing 
wheels of cotton mills? Who among ussut- 
ficiently considers the forlorn courage of 
the child, who, in the dreamy 
waste of streets, wanders friendiess, meeting 
ever a ceaseless stream of human life, which 
passes on, leaving him uncared for, un- 
claimed, houseless, and alone? Such hope- 
less, pitiful, patient courage as theirs ougbt 
to rouse even hearts of stone to help the lit- 
tle wanderers. 

Children have strange histories, but no 
hand yet has been found skilful enough to 
write them. 

It was nine o'clock when Lydia reached 
the hollow tree within which Alfred Single- 
ton lay. It wasa huge oak of enormous 
bulk, and now in its decay its great trunk 
bad room and to spare tor the fugitive that 





‘Since Lord Crehytis himself told you his 
history,"’ she said, “I do not think I am 
breaking my promise of silence in showing 
you this Do you know I kept my 
word, even through loss of love and hap 
piness.”’ 

Maurice could not read the letter penned 
by Walter Sherborne without emotion, nor | 
without finding his own theory greatly 
shaken by his perusal of it. Madeline's 
conduct, too, struck him in another light, 
and he no longer wondered at her sen- | 
tence on Lord Crebylis; he only regretted it 

“‘A trial would have brought out the 
truth,”” he said to himself. ‘And yet, if | 
this letteris untrue. its cruelty is past be- | 
lief. Madeline,’’ he said, taking her hand, 
“your love for Mr. Lanyon must have been | 
very great, since for his sake you forbore | 
to ruin his daughter and his son-in law.”’ 

“And you know how Lady Crehylls re- 
warded me!’’ she said, bitterly ‘I showed 
mercy to ber husband, but I mean to deal 
out justice to her.”’ 
and ves she know this story?’’ asked Mau- 


*Partly,”’ lied Madeline? 
Richard Rathline 








‘IT sent 





to her about two years ago 


sought its shelter. When the child crept 
first within the hollow, the semi darkness 
at first blinded her; then as her eyes cleared 
she saw Alfred sleeping, and fora moment 
she stood and looked at him, the deep, un 


Poor boy! He was so used to cruelty and 
ill usage he could not understand Lydia's 


freé, happy life. 
‘Beat yy she exclaimed, ia wonder; 


but her mind would not hold the 

and in a moment she had diomleret ie 
“Look here,’’ she said, “I saved all my 
bread and butter for you when I had m 
tea, and here are a lot of biscuits too. 
took as many as this little silk would 
hold, because I thought you would be hun. 
gry. I wish I could have brought you 
something better.’’ 

“This is very good,’’ said Alfred. 

Then just like a little mother, Lydia 
sat down, and beheld him eat, with great 
contentment. 

‘‘Now here are some cherries to finish 
with, and two apples,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
must put them in your pocket 
another time, and the rest of the biscuits 


too. 
Alfred did as he was told, greatly ad- 
miring at the same time his little friend's 


foresight. 

‘‘How clever you are,’’ he said, ‘‘to think 
of all this! I shan't be hungry now to-mor- 
row as I walk on.”’ 

Lydia gazed at him very wistfully. It 
was sostrange toher to have hunger and 
thirst and weariness, the world’s hardness 
and cruel usage brought home to her like 
this. And these were here, before her eyes, 
speaking in Alfred’s forlorn fesrs, his 
friendlessness, and in his pallid looks. 

“But you can buy somet to eat 
with money,’’ she said; ‘I have thought of 
that, too, and I have unlocked my money 
box. See, here are all these shillings! You 
won't want anything now as you goto Pen- 
kivel,and you won't sleep out of doors again 
beneath the trees?"’ 

Her store of silver was about twelve 
shillings—a sum which seemed immense to 
Alfred. 

“I can’t take all that money,’’ he said. 
‘I—I don’t think I should ever be able to 
pay it back.’’ 

‘You must have it,”’ returned Lydia, 
pressing it on him eagerly. ‘I don’t want 
it back.”’ 

There was a little dispute between them 
before he took it, but she gained her point. 
Then he gave her a small gold pencil case, 
and told her to keep it for his sake till he 
came toCrehy!ls again.’’ 

‘‘T have had this a long while,”” he said, 
‘so I would not give it to any one in all the 
world, but you, Eydia.” 

“I will never part with it,’’ she answer- 
ed. Then from her cloak she took a little 
bundle, with a smile of immense triumph. 
“This is yours,’’ she said; ‘I knew - 
would want it, so hid it away directly I 
got in; and I am so glad I did, because that 
wicked man wanted it. He said——’’ 

‘But here the child stopped; she did not 
like to let Alfred know Mr. Whalley had 
alled him a thief. 

‘Tell me what he said, Lydia,’’ pleaded 
the boy; ‘‘tell meall the wicked lies he told 
your papa.”’ 

She told it at last, trembling as she spoke, 
and clasping his hand in hers. 

“The wickedest thing he said was that 
you had robbed him,’’ said Lydia; ‘‘and that 
— had silver things and jewels in your 

undle.’’ 

The poor boy, hearing this, felt his heart 
stand still, and seizing the little bundle, he 
began undoing the knots hurriedly. 

‘‘Whatare you doing?” cried Lydia, put- 
ting both her arms around him. ‘‘I won't 
look in the bundle; I won't see what is in 
it! If you think I believe Mr. Whalley, I'll 
never speak to you again Here's your pen- 
cil case. {can't take it if you fancy I am 
such a mean, wicke!, cruel girl, as to want 
you to prove to me that you are nots 
thief.’’ 

She pressed the pencil case in his hand, 
and covered her face with her cloak, lest her 
eyes should fall on the obnoxious bundle. 
Her passion subdued Alfred, and he tied up 
the bundleagain, with asigh. : 

“Well, I won't show you the things if 
you don'tlike, Lydia,’’ said he. ‘1 have 
only gotsome of my clothes here. Please 
take the pencil case, Lydia, because I must 
say good-bye now. See how dark it is get- 
— he added, sorrowfully. 

hen his arm stole about her, neck, and, 
cheek pressing against cheek, the children 





conscivus, mutherly tenderness, which is 
the root of all woman's love, swelling in her 
little heart and wetting her cheeks with | 
tears. Then kneeling down, she put her | 
arm around his neck and woke him. 

“Are you very, very tired of waiting?’ 
she said. ‘'] was afraid to come till nearly | 
dark, lest any one should watch me.”’ 

a is Mr. Whalley gone?’’ asked Al- 

‘Ob yes—hours and hours ago,”’ she re-*| 
plied; ‘and just as you guessed, papa said | 
he might take you away; so they searched | 
all through the house and garden for you, | 
and were ong to come and tell him you 
were gone. Then he got very angry and | 
papa sent for me and questioned me: but | | 
would not say anything.”’ 

Altred looked up into her shining 
eyes, with # piteous tear creeping into his 
own. 

“They did not beat you, or shut you up, 
or do anything cruel to make you tell?’ he 
cried, eagerly. 





satin silence. It wasso hard to part, 60 
dreadful, so cruel, that not all their innocent 
hupe and faith could for atime assuage the 


pang. 

Thus they satin the entrance of the hol- 
low tree, with the gray light of the long 
June twilight falling on them sadly. Al! 
the tall shadows had crept away with the 
vanished sun, leaving in their stead « faint 
darkness, through which there glimmered 
a white mist rising beneath the sombre 
trees, like ghosts with wreathed and beck- 
oning arms. 

Lydia's cheeks were wet with tears, and 
she uttered not a word, when Alfred rose, 


| unclasped her small hands from hia, neck, 


and slowly walked away. But when she 
saw him going, a cry sprang to her lips, and 
rushing forward she clung tw him with sobs 
and tears. : 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


—_- 


Mme. Patti, the singer. is reported 
have laid by a fortune of $3,000,000. 
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THE COMING. 
BY GBORGE BROUGHTON. 

t came with the early ) hy 
. None abroad but the fis boy— 
It came with a cry like anguish, 

Bat it was the cry of joy. 


The robins kaew of its coming, 
The biue-eyed violets knew; 

‘she robin's song was sweeter, 
The violets sweeter biue. 


There had come another singer, 
(The robins well might sing), 
And another blue-eyed playmate 

Cnto the flowers of Spring. 


The Wife’s Trial. 


BY M. V. 











from town on a visit to us, Alice.’’ 
Mrs. Lund looked up wonderingly 
into her husband's face. The name 
was strange to her; she had never heard 
him mention this cousin before. 
‘‘And when is she coming?’’ she asked, 
glancing quickly around the breakfast- 


room. 

Mr. Lund smiled and tossed a dashing- 
looking letter into his wife’s lap. 

‘‘Read for yourself,’’ he said, ‘and then 
tell me how you like it.’’ 

“Do you like the handwriting?’ he 
continued, when she had finished. 

“Yes, well enough,”’ she replied. “But 
you know I am_ seldom drawn very 
strongly towards gay, handsome people.’’ 

‘‘But how do you know that she is gay 
and handsome?”’ he asked. 

“The handwriting indicates as much,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘You are right, Alice, and Edward 
knows it. If were in your place I 
wouldn’t have her come here at all.’’ The 
voice came from an open French window, 
at which a fair girl entered. 

“What! is Hester here as early as this in 
the morning?’”’ said Mr. Lund, evidently 
somewhat annoyed. ‘This comes of set- 
tling down within a stone’s throw of one’s 
old home. Now, chatterbox, what have 
you to say of Madaline Carter?”’ 

“That if I were in Alice’s place I would 
not care to have her here—nothing more nor 
less,’’ was his sister’s reply. 

‘‘And why not ?’’ asked her brother. 

Hester looked annoyed. She did not 
know whether it would do for her to speak 
her mind or not. Shaking her head, sbe 
said, archly: 

“You wouldn’t like me to tell why, Ed- 
ward!’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said he. ‘‘How thankful I 
am that I didn’t choose such a little goosy 
as you fora wife. Alice will be pleased 
with Madaline, I am sure, in spite of your 
mischievous croaking. Don’t mind her, 
Alice,’’ said Mr. Lund, as he turned away. 
_ This was all of the morning’s conversa- 
tion; and yet upon the young wife’s heart a 
shadow had fallen. Going tothe window, 
she watched her husband as he walked 
down the garden. 

After a while she glanced back towards 
the breakfast table, still untouched. Near 
it, in a lounging chair, her sister-in-law 
Hester sat reading. Fora moment, as she 
looked upon her, an unworthy question 
framed itself upon her lips. But she did 
not ask it. She had little need in fact; for 
Hester, anticipating her, closed her book, 
and joined her at the window. 

‘‘Don't feel annoyed about it, Alice,’’ 
she began. ‘I'm sure Edward never cared 
at all for Madsline—at least, not half so 
much as he does for you. But at one time 
they were very intimate, and mother and I 


M' cousin Madaline Carter is coming 


were afraid he would marry her. But that 
was & long time ago!’’ 
* . . * o 


It was one of the pleasantest evenings in 
June that Madaline Carter came. Alice 
had expected to meet a handsome woman, 
but for so much beauty she was not pre- 
pared. For a moment she started back as 
we do when a sudden light breaks upon us. 

“It gives me great pleasure to see you, 
Madaline!”’ said Mr. Lund, shaking her 
hand cordially. And then turning to his 
wife, he presented her. 

Madaline’s proud eyes flashed widely 
open her. Ataglance she seemed to take 
in her whole character. How much a sin- 
gle look willexpress! The one that passed 
between the two women was fraught with 
Fanning. It said, ‘I shall bate you!”’ 
From Madaline’s eyes it was like a swift, 
strong blaze; from Alice’s like the piercing 
gleam of a star—sharp and lancelike. This 
was their meeting, although they all the 
while clas their white hands together 
and smiled. 

Madaline Carter came for a visit of a few 
days, but lengthened out into weeks, 
and still she did not speak of going. 

At dinner one day she said, turning her 
face towards Mr. Lund, while she fixed her 
eyes upon Alice: 

‘‘When I was shopping in Bath this 
morning | met Mr. Ralph Morrison, whose 
acquaintance I made last year in town. 
Finding I was staying here, he said he 
knew Thurlow before she became Mrs. 
und, and should take an opportunity of 


calling ere he left Bath. I think will 
like him. Some people call +e at- 
pacts What is your opinion, 


At that moment Edward raised his eyes 
to Alice’sface. It ‘ 
ted was so pale that it star 

“I hope the thought of seeing Ral 
Madaline said. “I feel obliged to 
arn cousin of him," she addpd, halt play- 

y: 

Alice’s face crimsoned, and for a moment 
she did not answer. Even Edward seemed 


a little disturbed at her 
for he raised his eyes to ber fhon'te thenk 
anxiously awaiting her reply. 

“I would advise you to S600, Miss Car- 
ter. Perhaps Edward will appoint you to 
watch me closely when the gentleman calis,’’ 
Alice said, at last, Joughingly. 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ said line, opening her 
eyes to their full widtb. 

On the following morning Ralph Morri- 
son called. He wass dart, handenene man, 
with @ smooth tongue and a soft voice. Mr. 
Lund did not like him, and so gathered his 
dignity about him like an icy garment. 
Alice was ae and a little paler than 
usual; but @ was all grace and 
beauty. Her eyes shone like stars. They 
were so bright that what was lying in their 
~— could not be seen. 

fore he left, Mr. Morrison spoke a few 
low words to Alice, and as he did so Mada. 
line scanned the face of Mr. Lund closely. 

‘They were very dear friends once,” she 
said, seeing how indifferent he was. 

He glanced towards them quickly at this, 
and then looked inquiringly into her face. 
Her words were simple enough, but they 
weighed down with meaning. As if an- 
noyed, she drooped her eyes, and playin 
with her bracelet, remarked, in a conf 
half troubled way: 

“Excuse me; [ supposed you knew all 
about their acquaintance, and yet I might 
have known—never mind. See! Mr. Mor- 
rison is bidding Alice good night.’’ 

He was, indeed! But why should Alice 
stand peg! before him? Edward was 
startled out of his composure for a moment. 
He turned to Madaline. She had risen 
from her chair, and stood with her beautiful 
head bent thoughtfully forward. 

‘Lam quite puzzled,” he said, in a low 
tone. ‘‘I must hear more of this,’’ he added, 

uite forgetting himself. 

This was but the beginning of disquiet. 

With Edward Lund it increased daily. 
Between Alice and himself a strange cold 
ness sprang up, but Madaline was every- 
thing © him. Ido not say that he was con- 
scious of this; but doubting his wife, he 
made Madaline his friend. 

One evening Madaline told Edward that 
Mr. Morrison and Alice had been lovers 
once. She said this in an artless, innocent 
way, as if she did not half comprehend 
whatshe was saying. But he drank in every 
word eagerly. 

**Yes, yes,’’ said Edward; ‘‘but had they 
loved deeply?’ 

‘**Yes,’’ replied Madaline. 

The word came withaaigh. At that mo- 
ment it fell welcomely upon his ears. 

Madaline perhaps had loved him deeply 
he thought. Involuntarily he raised her 
hand to his lips. 

Ab, Edward—Edward Lund! could you 
have seen the pale face bent towards you 
at that moment—could you have seen the 
terrible loook of agony that passed over it, 
you might have stayed your feet from the 
path which they were treading. The beau- 
titul hand would have scorched your lips 
like fire! 

Softly, noiselessly, Alice stole up to her 
chamber. In the darkness she fell upon her 
knees, clagping her hands across her fore- 
head. Her prayer was: 

‘‘Be merciful—be merciful, 

* 
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‘Tt is so cruel, so wickedly cruel!’’ So 
Hester Lund kept saying to herself, as she 
sat by Alice's bedside during the illness that 
followed that night. But Alice did not 
speak at all, only mutely with her large 
brown eyes. She kept her pale face hid- 
den in the pillow, and muffied the heavy 
sobs that broke so constantly trom her lips. 
At first Edward came to see her; but Hes- 
ter suggested to hum one day, as she saw 
him approaching his wife’s chamber, with 
a troubled expression upon his face, his 
mouth stern and his brows knit, that it 
would be better for him A allow Alice a 
few daysof uninterrupted quiet. 

At the expiration of a week Alice insisted 
upon going down stairs. Hester protested 
that she was too weak, and Edward ex. 
pressed a fear that she might endanger her 
health by so doing. But she was firm in 
her resolution, and so at dioner-time that 
day she took her place at the table again. 

How strange it was that Mr Morrison, 
who had absented himself from the house 
» during Alice's illness, should make his ap- 
pearance on the first evenin which she 
spent down stairs. To Edw Lund it was 
inexplicable. To all appearances it was the 
same to Madeline. But Hester was con- 
tented to watch without wondering. 

When he turned to leave the room that 
night, Mr. Morrison drew his handkerchief 
frum his pocket, and as he did so, a delicate 


my Father!’ 
7. 





little note dropped on the carpet, close at 


his hand, and crushed it there. 

wn is it, Edward?’ whispered Hester 
softly. 

He waved her away with hishand. His 
eye sought Alice. 


**Not now,’’ she said. 
He turned round. 
Madeline had stolen quietly from the 


es, now !"” he said, almost fiercely. 

Alice looked up, and he went to her. 

**You are no longer my wife!’ he said, 
looking into her pale face as he spoke. 

She started up wildly. As if to crush 
her down again, he held the note before her 
eyes. She read: 

‘‘Dear Ralph ;—I shall be down stairs 
this evening. If you love me, come. 

ALIcE.”’ 

‘I never wrote it. Edward, Edward, be- 
lieve me !’’ she cried, sinking back u; on the 
sofa in a swoon. 

**You have killed her!’’ said Hester, as 
he turned away. 

He rushed out of the house, down the 
avenue, toward the village. He did not 
know or care where or which way he went. 
So he wandered about till nearly midnight. 
At last he turned towards home. He gained 
it by a roundabout way that led him to the 
farm buildings situated in the remotest part 
of his grounds. He entered by the side 
gate ; and as he walked along the grass by 
the side of a path, densely shaded, he 
caught the sound of voices. His first 
thought was that Alice might be there keep- 
ing tryst with Ralph Morrison. He lis- 
tened shudderingly. Behind the thick screen 
of rustling evergreens Morrison and Made- 
line were ee How long they had been 
there he had no idea. But they were talk- 
ing of him, he thought. Hearing his name 
mentioned, he moved more closely towards 
them. 

‘The plot deepens,’’ Madeline said. ‘I 
had no idea that it would work so well. 
You have acted your part well, Ralph.’’ 

‘‘Why should I not?’’ said he. ‘‘Alice 
Thurlow did not turn from her heart's best 
love for nothing. 1 swore to her then, if 
time were spared to me, I would strike at 
the tenderest part of her life. Even now she 
thinks the blow is deep, but she has not felt 
it yet. Do you remember how pale she 
turned when I first spoke to her? She had 
not forgotten my words. They will go to 
the grave with her.’’ 

Morrison said something more, but Ed- 
ward could not quite distinguish what it 
was. Something about ‘“‘living until the 
victory was entirely won’’ was the burden 
of his words as he moved away. 

When Edward reached the house he found 
Aliceasleep. He bent over hercouch. He 
could see then how sadly she was changed 
—how pale and thin she had grown. She 
turned upon her pillow, and whispered his 
name brokenly. Tears gathered in his eyes. 
His heart was full. 

‘‘Forgive me, Alice!’’ he cried, as she 
opened her eyes upon him 

He took her bands tenderly in his, and in 
broken sentences told her what he heard. 
And more, he told her of this strange in- 
fatuation, now gone for ever ; and be prom- 
ised to be all in the years to come that he 
had been in the past—tender, true and lov- 


ing. 

The next morning he carried Alice down 
to the breakfast-room in his arms, and sat 
her close beside him at the table in the 
lounging-chair. Madeline looked wonder- 
ingly upon him. She was so taken by sur- 
m= that she forgot the part she was play- 
ing. 
er did not think to see you down at break. 
fast, Alice,"’ said she. 

In a few bitter words he told her he knew 

L 


An hour later Madeline Carter was on 
her way to the Bath station. She did not 
stop to thank her bostand hostess for their 
protracted hospitality, or even to bid them 
good-bye. 
For a long time Edward and Alice sat at 
the breakfast-table, while Hester was read. 
ing by the window. The breeze came in 
ntly, laden with the summer's dying per- 
ume ; the canary trilled in its cage ; the 
sunshine threw its golden lines farther and 
farther across the table. The young wile 
smiled ; the shadows were dispersed. 


Miss Chloe Lankton, of New Hartford, 
Conn., has just completed the collection of 
one million cancelled postage stamps. She 
began in October last, a gentleman in Phila. 
delphia having offered her $200 if ehe would 
get the stamye for him, the money to be 
used in getting for her a life residence in a 
home for the ftriendless. 
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ent it ts {to conduct the air 
2 asystem of tubes baried 
about ten feet fm the ground;in this 


are made it. Three 
millions of slag bricks, most of which to 
London, are manufactured annaaily. Giass 


works are in operation where the slag is ran 
direct from the iron furnacesinto the — 
furnaces, mixed with other materials, con- 
verted into glass for botties, etc. 


Parer Puturrs —A cheap form of fric- 
tion pulley is now made by cutting ot 
paste into disks of the size of the re- 
quired pulley, pasting them heavily with hot 
giue and iaying one over the other till 
proper thickness is obtained. The hole tor the 
shaft is cut in each piece before they are 

lued ther, aad when the wheel has been 
ormed it may be pressed till the giue is cold. 
Thetace of t pulley may then be turned 
down smooth ina ilatheand, to make a Grm 
edge, iron rings or clamps may be fasten to 
the sides. Such paper pulleys are said to run 
with good usage tora long time. 

Tae PLranet Manrs.—Protessor Lockyer 
thinks that human iife on the planet rs 
may be very much like human iile on the 
earth, Although the light cannotbeso bright, 
hy the organs of sightof the inbabitants may 

#0 much moresusceptibie as to make their 
vision quite as good as ours. Probably the 
heat on Mars is less than the heat on the earth. 
Several remarkable seas are now definable in 
the southern hemisphere, where, as in the 
case of the southern hemisphere of the earth, 
water covers a much larger area than in the 
northern hemispnere. One of the southern 
seas Of Mars is very like the Balticin outline. 
Another sea near the equator ts 1,000 miles in 
length and about 100 in breath. 


7 ‘Hari anh Garden. 


Lieut AND PLaNts —Some successful 
experiments to determine the pecese nature 
of the light which is indispensabie to growing 
plants have lately been made in France. The 
show that plants which are covered by r 
giase will continue to grow, though not so 
wellas when ex 1 to common sunlight; 
but plants which are kept under shades of 
green giass cease to grow and s00n dle. 


Nervous Antmmats —It is often among 
the very best miikersand butter. makers that 
nervous animals occur, and we cannot afford 
to have their value thus impaired. No vio 
lence shouid be silowed among the cows at 
any t'me; but if you have impatient beip. or 
are quick tempered yourself, let some person 
who does novget mad s0 easily, milk the ner- 
vous cows, A cruel man ought never to bave 
charge of any stock whatever. 


Tue Bone Criten1on —Small bones in 
animals are an indication of good teeding 
quality, early maturity, and superior, fine- 
grained flesh; while coarse, large bones, with 
prominent jointeaand angular projections of 
Lhe skeleton, indicate poor teeding quality. 
late maturity, and coarse flesh, in connection 
witha large proportion of offal and cheap 
pieces in carcass, when reaching its final des- 
tination at the slaughter house. 


Orcuakps.—Many orchards become un- 
productive. To restore them to productive- 
ness sow them in ciover, and when the clover 
is well established turn in the bogs and sheep. 
Their droppings wili tertilize the ground. 
They will aoe 2 upailthe worwialis, and this 
will wonderfully lessen the destruction of 
fruit by worms. Top dressing of rotten ma- 
nure, leaf mold, asbes, lime, etc., are very 
beneficial to orchards that have been in bear- 
ing for a few years. 


FatTeN waite Youno —Professor San- 
born says: Any steer that matures at more 
than two years, matures too late. If you cau 
mature @ steer at two years old, you will ma 
ture twenty pei cent. cheaper tdan at four. 
Feeding to day is just as much a science as 
any science. The younger the aniwais, the 
more growth they will make on a given 
amount ot tood. It is so with anything, 
taking the size into consideration. hen, 
say, tne only way is to tatten inside of six 
inenths and the farmer who keepsa pig more 
than eight months loses twenty per cent. 


Fancy Pornts.—A deal is said now a- 
days about “tancy” pointy in breeding Jersey 
cattic. These remarks are trequentiy aimed 
at solid colors, biack switches, yray or brown 
backs, with all the lower parts duil or biack 
or tawny, instead of light fawn or white. The 
skin of an animal is but ite wrapper, and su- 
—— tasies may be permitied to differ. 
he light colors are beautiful in summer,with 
@ green sward, hedge rows and shady cop- 
pices for a background. In winter, amouvg 
stained snow banks and manure piles, duu 
flunks will look warmer, show lees dirt, and 
might be considered the most solidly useful 
color of any. 
GREENHOUSE AND Winpow PLants.— 
The increasing sun wiil bring many piants 
into flower, and at the same time encourage 
the insects. Free use of tobacco smoke or to- 
bacco water, where itis inconvenient to use 
smoke, will destroy many. A small collec- 
tion of piants, tended by one reaily fond of 
them, nay be kept free of insects by mere 
“thumband finger work.” Daily examina- 
tion, the use of « stiffish brush like an old 
toothbrush, and @ pointed stick to pick off 
mealy bugs and scaie will keep insects from 
doing harm. Neglect to examine in time, and 
nip the trouble in the bud, is the cause of 











much of the difficulty. 
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NOW @ THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can ald us by showing 
Tus Poet te their friends and asking them to joia 
& club. 

By Going so you wil! confer a favoron us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
te join you and youeach get Tus Post one year at 
$1.%. Again: Get the order of ten friends at 61.8 
each, and we send yous copy FRES ; or, divide the 
$14.00 by eleven. and you each get your paper for 
$1.87. Ur, secure a club of Gfteen with one copy 
free and you get Tus Post ope year—4&i times—at 
ealy $1. each. 

Money for clubs should be aent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. It 
ia not necessary that all the subscribers in a clob 
shouki go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered letter. 


Se To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’' and ‘*The Yellowstone,'’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
seription, whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 

Address 


THE SATURDAY Fvenina Post 
726 Sansom st., Phila. 
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SAVING HABITS, 





when a man begins to lay by money 

the desire to accumulate grows with 
the growth of his savings. The ‘‘nest egg’’ 
is the chief difficulty. A deposit once made, 
the self«jenial neceasary to enable the de- 
positor to add to the initial sum, becomes 
less irksome every day, until at length the 
thrifty individual derives a greater pleasure 
from the contemplation of his increasing 
store, than ever he experienced from the 
outlay of money to gratify his tastes or 
pamper his appetites. Ie feels proud, too, 
of his own power of self restraint, and is 
dignified in his own eyes by his prudential 
self-sacrifices. According to the testimony 
of managers of savings banks, a large pro 
portion of those who open accounts with 
these excellent institutions, are willing to 
endure severe hardships and privations 
rather than withdraw their deposits. Let it 
be understood, then, that any young man 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow—ay, or by the sweat of his brain—and 
has sufficient determination so to limit his 
Wants as to save a few dollars for a begin- 
ning, is almost sure, by that very act, to lay 
the foundation of future comfort and com 
petence. The first earnest effort to provide 
fora rainy day will naturally lead to a 
second; and the sequence wil! goon until 
the great temporal end of life—a sufficient 
provision against the exigencies of misfor- 
tunes or the wants of age—shal! have been 
made. 


Nimes is more certain than that 


a 
MEN are apt to forget, in the perplerities 
and annoyances of business, that home 
cares are also annoying, and try the patience | 
and strength of their wives. They come 
home expecting sympathy and attention. 
but are api to have none to give. A single 
kindly word or look that tells his thought of 
her and her troubles would lift half the 
weight of care from her heart. Secondly, 





husbands should make confidantes of their 
wifes, consulting them on their plans and 
prospecta, and especially on their troubles 
and embarrassments. Aboveal!, men should | 
beware of treating their wives with rude- 
ness and incivility, as if they were the only | 
persons not entitled to their consideration | 
and respect. They should think of their | 
sensitive feelings and their need of sym- | 
pathy, and ‘never let the fire of love go out, | 
or cease to show that the flame is burning | 
with unabated fervor.’ "’ 





Some feelings are untransiatable ; no lan- 
guage has yet been found forthem. They 
gleam upon us beautifully through the dim 
twilight of fancy, and yet when we bring | 
them close to us, and hold them up to the | 
light of reason, lose their beauty al] at once, | 
as glow-worms which gleam with such a 
spiritual light in the shadows of evening, 
when brought where the candles are lighted, 
are found to be worms like so many others. 
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SANCTUM CHAT. 

Ax “owl costume” is the latest Parisian 
eccentricity, worn by a foreigner at a recent 
ball. The dress was dark-blue satin, trimmed 
with feathers like those of a little gray owl 
The front was cuvered with fringes of the 
same feathere An ow!'s head in diamonds 
sparkled in front of the bodice, and another 
owl adorned the lady’s head. 


Tnesx French painters have a grim and 
peculiar idea of a joke. Not long since one 
of them gave a dinner party, and bad s 
stuffed mouse concealed in the napkin of 
each lady guest. When the napkins were 
opened there was a universal scream that 
would have delighted Wagner, and if those 
stuffed mice had been really in the flesh 
they would have heartily enjoyed the gym- 
nastics of those lady guests. 

A FEATURE at one of the recent fashionable 
dinner parties was the menus, which were 
made by Tiffany from new and original de- 
signs credited to a well known artist whose 
social popularity is quite pronounced. The 
menu was in the form of a book, one page 
to @ course, with a miniature water-color 
sketch on the top of each page illustrating 
something appertaining to culinary art. 
The book was bound in blue velvet and was 
embellished with the gilt monogram of the 
person at whose plate it was laid. 

Mr. M. D. Conway says there is a good 
deal of skepticism in England, and still 
more confusion, about Mr. Edison and his 
works. The alarming tidings which not 
long ago spread ruin among so many gas 
shareholders are now followed by alarming 
rumors that Edison has discovered nothing 
new atall. A good many men of science 
are expressing doubts, and some of them 
disbelief, in any novelties. Since the dis- 
covery that the telephone is described in old 
cyclopedias, common people are beginning 
to suspect somebody has been fooling them. 

ANOTHER instance of transatlantic enter- 
prise, as well as tribute to the superiority of 
American mechanism, is the presence at 
Geneva of a locomotive brought expressly 
trom America to test its capacity for pro- 
ducing steam from the anthracite coal found 
in the Valaias, and which Swiss and French 
locomotives, as at present constructed. are 
quite unable to use. The experiment ap- 
pears to have been an entire success. The 
furnace arrangements of the American loco- 
motives are aimirable. It can run with 
fuel which would bring the ordinary conti- 
nental locomotive to a standstill. 


Tuk last reported invention in telegraphy 
is an actual writing machine. The writer 
siis atone end of the wire and moves his 
pen at will, and as he does so a pen at the 
other end moves simultaneously, transcrib- 
ing exactly the same characters as are indi- 
cated by the first pen. The idea of a pen- 
writing without any apparent aid is startling 
and the editor of Nature, who has seen the 
instrument at work, says it appears to be 
guided by aspirit hand. The inventor is 
said to be a well-known English mechanical 
engineer, and it will soon be made public 
before the English Society of Telegraph 
Engineers. 


THE co-operative system of trading has ex- 
tended in London to drees for ladies and 
children. A co-operative company has leased 
a mansion, on Regent street, tor t* enty 
years, and is fitting up its twenty rooms as 


| a store, every room being the headquarters 


of a different department. The capital is 
$1,000 000 obtained by the issue of 40 000 
shares at $25 a share, these shares to bear 6 
per cent interest. Only shareholders can 
trade, and certainly, if no more than one 
tenth of them are ladies and frequent the 


, rooms often, the premises will be none too 


large. They promise to give the newest 
fashions and to employ first-class dress- 
makers and to have a fixed low price for 
making and to charge not one penny of ad- 
vance in the material used. 


Gen’. MoLtTxe estimates that fully 60,000 
Russian soldiers perished in the campaign of 
1829, and that half of them fell victims to 
the plague, which found their frames, erer- 
vated by privation and hardship, an easy 
prey, while the absence of sanitary provi- 
sion gave little chance even to those whose 
constitutions might have withstood the dis- 





ease. The epidemic in Athens described by 
Thucydides is not now believed to have 
been identical with the plague, the date of 
whose appearance is generally referred to in 
the reign of Justinian, A. D. 542, in whose 
time it thrice appeared. Since then its visi- 
tations have gradually become less frequent. 
In Europe only: Russia and Turkey have 
suffered since 1800, and Constantinople has 
not been thus affected since 1841. 

Tux proprietor of a popular restaurant in 
Berlin has instituted what he calls the din- 
ner of the golden sausage, the great attrac- 
tion of which is the insertion in every thir- 
tieth sausage designed for his guests of a 
small gold coin, which becomes the property 
of the individual to whose lot it chances to 
fall. It is quite a study to observe the guests 
seated round the numerous tables, each ac- 
commodating thirty persons, all of whom 
are moving their jaws most cautiously. Of 
those favored by fortune, some are unable 
to conceal their satisfaction, while others 
try to convey the coin unperceived from 
their mouths to their pockets. Asa matter 
of course, every one is obliged to masticate 
his food slowly, instead of bolting it in the 
national fashion, otherwise the tiny golden 
coin might slip down his gullet unawares. 

Cats and birds do not mind being laughed 
at, but dogs and horses are sensible to ridi- 
ridicule. A writer relates in the Animal 
World that his pony gets very cross when 
disparaging remarks are made upon him, 
and becomes furious, stamping about his 
stall, putting back his ears and attempting 
to bite, if he is openly laughed at; whereas 
praise greatly pleases him. The Spectators 
believes that dogs, and probably horses, 
know the difference between being laughed 
at in derision and being laughed at in ad- 
miration, and enjoy the latter as much as 
they resent the former; but regards as ques- 
tionable whether some parrots do not'under- 
stand and enjoy the practice of making fun 
of their human acquaintances—do not appre- 
ciate the art of duping and take pleasure in 
it. . 

NIGHTINGALES are coming in. No prema- 
ture coming of the sweet songsters of the 
spring, but a timely arrival of comfortable 
warm bed wraps, called after the lady who 
invented them, for the wants of the sick 
room. As needlework, they take the place 
of stockings in fashionable drawing rooms, 
or may either be developed into works of 
art or retain their original simplicity. Two 
and a half yards of flannel can at a pinch 
be converted into a bed wrap in two and a 
half minutes. No cutting, no shaping being 
required, you (ladies generally) fold the 
flannel together and tack the two sides by 
the selvage about a quarter of a yard from 
the double end. This forms the hood of an 
elegant bernouse. You have only then to 
fold back the two lower corners and tack 
again—tack, I am told, is the correct word 
—and you have the cuffs, through which 
the hands areslipped; and the thing is done. 

Over fifty thousands tea plants have been 
distributed lately in the Middle and Southern 
States, by the Bureau of Agriculture. In 
three or four years these plants will be large 
enough to permit a full picking of the leaves. 
Experiments have been made with tea 
leaves grown in the grounds of the depart- 
ment and in the South, after Japan metheds, 
the product being pronouncedan excellent 
Oolong by dealers and experts. The only 
present obstacles to the profitable cultivation 
of tea in this country on a large scale is the 
amount of hand labor required in curing 
the leaves. The Commissioner is confident 
that American ingenuity can produce ma- 
chinery by means of which the preparation 
of the leaves may be effected better and 
cheaper than is possible even with ‘‘Chinese 
cheap labor.’’ There is no good reason why 
any family having s garden plat, in the 
southern and middle portions of the United 
States, should not produce with little trouble 
all the tea needed for home consumption, 
without elaborate machinery. 


It is not so much what is worn as how it 
is worn that produces the’ general effect of 
being well dressed. The material may be 
splendid, but. if it is ill-cut or ill-adjusted 
the wearer appears no better for it. A linen 
dress made with taste is more becoming 
than a silk out of the mode or awkwardly 
put on; and the simplest ribbona, tied by one 
who knows just how to do it, will be more 


elegant than the costliest scarf in the ar. 
rangement of which taste has not been con. 
sulted. There is a choice in 

from a calico to a velvet. And, even ip 
ornaments, things that make no pretence, 
yet are well-shaped and becoming, may be 
bought for a ‘‘song;’’ although some people 
have no knowledge of that fact, and believe 
that the only choice is between real dis. 
monds and glaring glass and brass. Let 
Taste be a girl’s dressing-maid and she 
needs very little money. 


A runny story is told of three Brooklyn 
boys, 10, 11 and 12 years old, who belong 
to respectable families, but had got dime. 
novel notions into their heads, somehow, 
and who a few days ago disappeared, leav- 
ing notes behind to say that they were tired 
of city life, and had gone West. The lads 
had about $2 apiece in money. One had a 
single-barrelled pistol, another had a revol- 
ver, and the third a large umbrella for a 
tent They bought two big hatchets for 
tomahawks, a box of sardines, and some 
crackers and cheese, and started West. 
They got as far as the New Jersey shore, 
and walked along the railroad track, look. 
ing for a freight train to get on board of. 
When they reached the Hackensack river, 
they did not dare cross by the railroad 
bridge, for fear of being runover. So they 
went down under the bridge, raised the um- 
brella, and went into bivouac. They lighted 
a candle, ate up their sardines and crackers 
and cheese, being made very sick thereby, 
and were found at night, by a watchman, 
speechless with cold and suffering. They 
were taken to a neighboring locomotive 
house, and warmed and medicined, and 
were sent home yesterday. They had in- 
tended to go west to kill Indians. 


Tue fact as stated by a contemporary, an 
expert authority, that thirty-sixfmillion pairs 
of fancy colored stockings are made, im- 
ported,sold and worn in the United States 
in twelve months, shows what a firm footing 
vanity has secured on our soil. There might 
not be any great objection to this, provided 
no evil effect followed the indulgence in this 
attractive article of dress; but the startling 
fact is made known that the wearers of these 
stockings often subject themselves to a pro- 
cess of slow poisoning which affects their 
skis, undermines their constitutions and if 
not discontinued strikes at their lives. It is 
alleged that the poisonous dyes are to be 
found in the goods imported from France, 
and that our American-made goods are harm- 
less; but we should desire to have the teati- 
mony of others than our own manufacturers 
on that point. Poisonous dyes are cheaper 
than others—that is to say, they produce 
more brilliant colors at less cost. A bill to 
make it a misdemeanor to sell any articles 
of wearing apparel dyed with poisonous 
substances has been introduced in the Senate 
and if its provisionsjare, sufficiently stringent 
it should become a law. There is no reason 
why the people should not be protected 
from this danger by statutory regulations 
just as well as from the sale of diseased 
meat. 


$ Is it true that the old Puritan stock of 
Massachusetts is dying out, and that in a few 
years the old Bay State will be given over 
to citizens of Irish, English, German and 
French-Canadian extraction. It would seem 
so. The London Medical Times and Gazette 
has been commenting on some statistical 
papers by Dr. Allen, of Lowell, Massacbu- 
setts. The London Reviewer comes to the 
conclusion that the birth rate of New Eng- 
landers corresponds very nearly to that of 
France, which shows a smaller annual per- 
centage of births than any other country in 
Europe. Dr. Allen shows from compar- 
tive tables that the average number of chil- 
dren in Massachusetts has been decreasing 
through several successive generations. He 
ascribes this change in part to the undue 
development of the intellectual faculties. 
He shows that the number of childrea in 
each family among the foreign-born a 
tion is double that of the native 2.— 
Other States of New England show s simi- 
ee 
. Bu 
such seaematie nn the aiioen ce be 


tween Massachusetts or New England, and 
other of the older settled States is only o7¢ 
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BaSY SLEEPS. 





a7 beck hs ae arms 
ther too 
The "hushed its fears and soothed its vain 


* and baby siept. 

Again it weeps ; 
And God doth take it from its mother’s arms, 
¥Yrom present griefs and future unknown 


And baby sleeps. 





HALF A MINUTELATE. 





BY F. @. 





ness. 
Iam aware that one of the Seven 
Wise men,either of Greece or Gotham, 
bas preterred to read ‘Punctuality is the 
thief of time.”’ ~_ Np -~- ® whole, I - 
disposed to agree thea w man. ‘‘ 
proverb,’’ saysanother wise man, ‘‘is the 
folly of many and the stupidity of one.’”’ 
“Punctua ity is a bad habit. I say so 
distinctly. All habits are bad, because 
when they are not good they injure, and 
when they are good they are bad, because 
they deprive a good action ofthe merit of 
tree will ont degrade it into mere slavery. 
But of all habits, punctuality stands first 
and foremost in point of utter badness. De- 
fend me from a punctual man! He is arro- 
nt. He considershimself absolved from 
all other virtues, becavse he has one for 
which a clerk or es is paid. He is 
worse than arrogant—he is an arrogant 
slave, 80 degraded as to brag of his slavery. 
He has no sympathy with free men. He is 
sordid and mean. To save a wretched min- 
ute he will missa joy. He willput anend 
to the most interesting conversation to keep 
an appointment with alawyerora tailor— 
and he is a fool for his pains, because nei- 
ther of these are punctual men, not even in 
sending in their bills. He is doubly a fool 
indeed, forhe deliberately gives himself 
a bad character. He expects others to be 
punctual for his sake, which is selfish. If 
he is ill-tempered, as cultivators of the pet- 
tifogging virtues mostly are, he quarrels 
with them; he is incapable of imagining that 
human nature is not regulated by clock- 
work; in fact, and in short, and to sum up 
all, the punctual man is of necessity an 
arrogant, mean-minded, degraded, haggling 
fool!l’’ 


a is the soul of all busi- 


” o * J . o 


Harold Maynard was standing in even- 
ing dress, with one hand upon the bell-pull, 
and holding in the other the evening paper, 
from which, during the interval between 
touching the bell-rope and pulling, he read 
this choice extract of wisdom—an extract 
from‘one of those bold dashes at paradox 
that newspaper readers are supposed to di- 
- comfortably after one oclock P. M. 

n the morning, telegrams; in the evening, 
paradox, is the due order of the day's 
news. 

There was no earthly reason why Har. 
old Maynard should have pulled so soon as 
his fingers had closed upon the cord. 
Though it was only ina lodging-house, the 
wire was in excellent order, and the cord 
unstrained. Indeed, the bell-hanger had 
= everything to rights only yesterday,and 

arold was not one of those angry men 
who ring twenty times apiece for twenty 
timesa day. No, he might have rung in- 
stantly; but his eyes had fallen upon these 
few lines of print, which surely out-para- 
doxed paradox; and he read them through, 
naturally enough, before he pulled. 

Demons do not, as a rule, write in news- 
papers, nor was this special journal distin- 
guished for demoniac energy. The passage 
would not have attracted him aad it been 
of the usual style of that journal. But I 
think, if the passage was not written bya 
demon, some demon must have been at 
the elbow of the writer when it was penned 

Why did he write it? Probably he would 
have laughed at the question, and thought 
of pay day. But how many people ever 
know why they do anything? For that 
matter, ‘‘Why am I born?’ as a famous 
American lecturess on woman’s rights 
commenced an eloquent peroration, with 
the sole effect of drawing from a little boy 
in the gallery the only possible answer, ‘'I 

ive it up, if you put it as aco-nundrum.”’ 

robably wedo nothing for the purpose 
with which we do it. And the writer of an 
article, thinking of pay-day, and never 
having heard of this particular reader, was 
tricked by some jocular demon imto writing 
what made Harold Maynard just halfa min- 
ute late in pulling the bell. 

For it was just a halfa minute, to a tick 
of the clock, between his touching the bell- 
and giving the pull. 

t must have been for this purpose and 
no other that the article had been written; 
for the writer would have stared at learn- 
ing that his paradox could have had any 
re whatever upon man, woman, or 


* * * * o oa 


Harold Ma wasa young man of 
about thirty, tall, broad-shouldered, and 
well made, a man of much muscle and with 
some brains. He had many excellent qus!- 
ities, and not the least of them was that he 
felt leas of his good points than others 
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thought of them. He could rides horse 
and pull an oar, and both without bragging 
— . that ~ was bestowed upon him 
ci gs. He thought a t man 
of his friends very ome a and on 
returned the compliment. He was proud 
of only two things: s character for being al- 
ways up to time—neither too late, nor still 
worse, too soon—and of a very strong ad- 
miration for Letty Despard. 

Of that he was very proud—as a man 
should be of loving a girl whom he thinks 
worthy ty iy ofbetter men than he. He 
was proud of it even though it was impossi- 
ble for her to care for him. On’ the contrary, 
ever since that evening when he had asked a 
blossom of tuberose from her after waltzin 
with her twice, and after she had refu 
it three times, and had ended by dropping 
it by accident when he was near enough to 
pick it up and secrete it, he had felt—in the 
subtle way one feel such’ things—that she 
was to be won. Won? Yes—but maintained? 
That was another thing. 

Love had been defined as ‘‘an insane de- 
sire to support somebody else’s daughter.’’ 
And that was just what Harold ynard 
could not do. It wasas much as he could 
do to support himself alone, and he was not 
an extravagant man. He knew the value 
of time pew and time is money, as all 
the world knows. Ah! ifit only were, and 
if he could only pay into his banking ac. 
count half the spare time he had on his 
hands! Though very much the- reverse of 
the sort of man who looks at both sides of a 
sixpence, and lingeringly feels the edge be- 
fore parting with it, he was a rigid econo 
mist; rather than lose a minute, of the 
value, say, of three halfpeace, he would 
charter a special train from Edinburgh to 
London at seven shillings a mile. It may be 
that his very form of economy left him poor, 
and far richer in wealth that is measured by 
minutes than that which is measured by 
pounds sterling. 

At any rate, he wasvery much in love, 
and, in respect of fortune, like the gour 
mand and the goose—he found it too much 
for one, but by no means enough for two. 
And Letty Despard was very far trom being 
a romantic heroine, to be kept for nothing 
a year. She could eat and drink asa healthy 
girl should be able, and could dress to per. 
fection. 

Many days, and many nights too, had 
Harold Maynard consumed in -p , to find 
something to do. Many a man of bis age 
and of twice his ability will know what that 
means who has neither the will of iron,nor 
the key of gold, nor the spoon of silver. 
Fortune is not a bird to come for whistling; 
she needs the salted tail. And how to salt 
her isa problem that puzzles others than 
children. Ineed not enumerate the plans 
that he laid out for life, how well they prom. 
ised, how surely they cameto nothing. It 
seemed tohim as if fortune were a ba!l 
rolled before him by an invisible imp, ever 
at his toes, never in his fingers. He did 
not despair, for love means hope; and he 
was not weary of the chase, for he was 
young and ane but it did seem hard 
sometimes to feel time slipping away, and 
yet bringing him no pearerto the end. He 
felt himself the sport of an altogether pecu- 
liar destiny. AJ! men’s destinies feel pecu 
liar—to themselves. And it was all the 
harderonaman who was always up to 
time, and never lost an instant—especially 
when he was expecting to meet Letty. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning. 
Just as he was beginning the most keenly 
to feel that the world did not want another 
pair of strong shoulders when it already 
had so many—that is to say, at the most un 
expected moment possibly—he received a 
letter that made his heart beat faster than 
if it had been signed Letitia Despard, in- 
stead of being dashed offina bold male 
hieroglyphics that gave reading it the ex 
citement of mystery. 

‘‘Dear Maynard,—O you blind burrage 
and honey running in the may of braid! O1! 
Despard by thunder hangsa filling jingo 
Hong Kong—aged penny, cold congregs- 
tion, strong in treacle—iungs, hurry in tra 
ces, Se. so Yurick the 
merry man. ing with me, wit, sing 
sharp today. Sting white, the irons 
not. 

‘‘And believe me, evening sbrine, 

“T. L. Winter.” 

Tom Winter did not live in a madhouse;he 
simply bad a heroic contempt for pot-hooks 
and hangers. 

‘‘Hashe no respect for other people's 
time?” thought Maynard; but the name of 
Despard was written legibly enough, and 
compelled attention toa letter that would 
otherwise bave been turned into a spill. For 
that purpose, Maynard selected an unre 
ceipted bill from the bootmaker, lighted 
his pipe, and sat down to see if that would 
help him. And, after a fair amount of 
study, he managed to make out as follows, 
omitting im possibilities, 

“Dear Maynard,—Do you mind turning 
an honest penny in the way oftrade? Old 
Despard, my. uncle, wants a fellow to go to 
Hong-Kong—good pay, good appointment 
business habits, punctuality indis- 
pensable,so you're the very man. Dine 
with me at six sharp today. Strike while 
the iron’s hot,’’ 

And believe me ever thine, 

“T. L. Worrzr’” 
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And he made out from a postscript over 


md : will sail by the Gan 
“If you accept you sa e - 
as eee Dock, on Thursday. 
em: Old Despard dines with me. He w 


take you, if will go.”’ 

If he woale accaptl Why, here was an 
opening into the v heart of dreamland? 
Nay, into the land of certainty, Maynard 
was pretty safe to do himself credit with 
— employer, if he only had elbow room. 
Whittington and the apprentice are 
not the only men who have married their 
master's daughter. Ass penniless failure 
he had nochance of being old Despard's 
son-in-law; as atrusted employe, workiog 
under old Despard's very eyes if he had no 
chance he would be a fool. There was but 
one answer: 

‘Dear Tom,—Of course,and thank you. 
At six sharp—to the,minute: you know what 
that means with me.”’ 

“Thine always, 
H. M.”’ 


Twenty minutes to dress—fifteen minutes 
for a hansom to Tom Winter's. He mea. 
sured it accurately. He was not more, not 
one second more, than half a minute late in 
pulling the bell. 

— mea hansom!’’ he said tu the 

rl. 

He was in ample, even superflous, time 
for a dinner engagement, as we blind mor- 
tals measure such things. Five minutes’ 
grace is allowed to the most notorious! 
punctual man; nobody ever thought of half 
a minute. Maynard sat back inthe cab 
with a good conscience on the score of his 
f:vorite virtue, and let no feeiing of hurry 
interfere with his future asit lay panorama 
wise before him. His startin life was as 
sured; for he knew Tom Winter, who al- 
Ways understated everything, and whose 
letter meant that his appointment was se 
cure. Old Despard liked ‘him, he knew, as 
aman. And Letty, he knew, liked him in 
the same capacity. It was only Monday as 
yet; before Thursday came he would have 
ample time toturn his hope of Letty—so far 
as she was concerned—into certainty. Ie 
had never yet said the words ‘‘I love you"’ 
in plain speech, butin the plainer speech 
tbat lovers know the words had been said 
and answered. Looks and instincts only 
needed translating. 

Suddenly the hansom stopped,as hansoms 
will so long ascabmen believe that narrow 
byways are shorter cults than broad tho 
roughfares. A cart horse had just fallen in 
front, and blocked the way. Maynard push. 
ed up the trap over his head. 

“Oan’t you go round another way? I'm 
in a burry, and it looks like a long job 
here.”’ 

‘Well, it ain’t my fault. I didn't make 
the block. It would have been behind us 
instead of afore if we'd been half a minute 
sooner, that’s all.”’ 

Nor bad the half mipute grown into more 
than a minute over, when the block was 
removed and the cabman was touching his 
horse with the lash to make believe he was 
making up for lost time. And a minute 
anda halfisnot worth minding—secarcely 
even in the matter of catching atrain. It 
was full five minutes to six still, and he was 
pot more than six minutes anda half at the 
outside from Tom Winter's. Had he been 
on his way to meet Letty anywhere the 
smallest delay would have put him out of 
temper. As it was, noteven his principle 
of punctuality was offended. ‘That's the 
best of being in good time,’’ he even said 
to himself, with self-gratulation. ‘One 
doesn’t spoil one's digestion beforehand 
with hurries and worries. One can look 
after the Loura, and leave the halt minutes 
to take care of themselves.’ The cabman 
had named the half minute, orit would 
never have occured wo him. 

* . 7. od * . 


“Hulloh !’’ 

I write it, not because it represents by any 
means What the cabman said, but because 
his real speech must be expurgated to be 
presentable; and ‘‘hulloh!’’ though not the 
whole truth, was really one word among 
many. The horse was pulled back hard 
against the dash-board, and Maynard 
thought he heard a on. set in the cabman s 
volley of hard words like a lost heartin a 
storm. 

It was just beginning to darken, and a 
street mist had been coming on that made 
the gas-lamps flare yellow and double the 
darkness. Maynard was out of the cab in 
an invstant to see what mirchief he had done. 
It was only too clear. 

Among the hoofs of the horse lay a figure 
—whether, woman, girl, or child, he could | 
not tell at first. In the by-road and in tne | 
dark @ smaller crowd had sprung out of the | 


pavement than usual, aod be managed to | 
raise, without much interference, her who 
had been so nearly run ever, aud with no | 
more than two minutes’ delay. She was of | 
small weight, and Maynard's muscles soon 
had her into the cab, leaning back into the | 
farthest corner. 

**To the nearest hospital,’’ he called out 
to thecabman, following her. ‘‘Llow fart’ 

‘‘Not more than four minutes.’’ 

‘*Then look alive. Do it in three.’’ 

He was not thinking of himeelf as he | 
urged extra speed, nor of Hong Kong, nor | 
even of Letty, nor of how, by compound 
interest, the first half minute had now be- 


| 


J 





| an interruptica. 
| and threw away another double fare, 


| name. 


Stas’ gence bole met hed eayied ‘hy. tas 
utes’ grace meat 

time he was near the hospital He ‘ 
have unwittingly caused the death of a fel- 
low-creature for aught he knew. She was 
not dead yet, that he could make out—only 
stunned; the blood was running from ufider 
the hair over one of her tem 
was ghastly pale. She was too close for 
and flare of the night; he could oaly eupport 
a re of the t; only support 
her with hisarm, regardless of delay. He 
= = even say to himself, *‘ + 

re %*” 

By the better light in the hall of the hos- 
pital, he and the house-surgeon together saw 
a young girl not more than eighteen years 
old, still insensible and bleeding, still as pale 
as death, and dressed very ee ag 
even, though not like the poor. er fea- 
tures were, small, good, and a lady's; but - 
her set lips and closed eyes placed her for 
the present beyond criticism. She was long 
in a Bat the surgeon brought her 
round at last. She opened her eyes, and said, 
ina very sweet voice : 

**Mother, where am [?’’ 

The surgeon held her pulse as he said, 
‘Don't be afraid ; you've had a little acci- 
dent in the street, that's all,and you've been 
brought to St. Martin's—the best place for 

ou 


He spoke with a little more tenderness, 
and less quickness, than are affected by men 
who have to deal with cases wholesale; and, 
now that she had opened her eyes and spo- 
ken, there was an indescribably pathetic air 
about ber that made it fapasatie to speak 
to her merely as @ case, or otherwise than 
tenderly. 

Maynard looked inquiringly at the sur- 
geon. It is certainly more unpleasant to run 
down some people than others. 

She suddenly put her hands to her head, 
and said : 

‘‘In @ bospital ! 
God's sake let me go!’’ 
rise. 

‘Not yet. Bea good girl. We'll see to- 
morrow. You can't gonow. We will see 
to your friends,’’ 

A clock struck a quarter past six. The 
half minute had rolled itself on into fifteen. 
Harold Maynard had committed the unpar- 
donable sin of & punctual man. He had 
been guilty of an act of charity, which 
means inevitable loss of time. Surely he 
might have seat her to St. Martin's in charge 
of a policeman. And now here was time 
flying without his heariog the flutter of a 
feather. 

The girl fell Sack witha moan, and her 
eyes filled with despair. Harold felt con- 
ecience-stricken. What had he done? And, 
having brought new trouble into the world, 
whatcould he do? Whatshould he not do? 
And it is only fair to say that, if the gir! 
with the sweet face and sweet voice had 
been some broken-down and utterly uninter 
esting old crossing sweeper, he would have 
felt the same, and for « while bave forgotten 
even Letty Despard. 

‘Is there agything I can do tor you?’’ he 
said gently and ashamed, touching her 
wrist slightly with his fingers. 

“Only—help me to go home. 
home !"’ 

Harold looked as the surgeon. The sur- 
geon shook his head and signifled, ‘‘Impos- 
sible just now.”’ 

“Can [see your friends—can I let them 
know ?”’ 

“I have a mother, and she—is dying; and 
she has no triends but me; I—I have none 
but her. She is dying—alone. I went out 
for help, and—’’ 

The girl s agony was beyond tears. 

“Good God!"* said Harold, “I will go— 
trust me, ny poor girl. Tell me where she 
lives—ber name. ill you trust me ?’’ 

The girl's eyes gave him & long look; ap- 
parenily they were satisfied; and they 
thanked him in that simplest and honestest 
of languages that has no tongue 

‘20 Powys-place—the third floor. Mra. 
Despard.”’ 

The clock struck quarter to seven. 
From the half minute had grown forty 
five 

Nevertheless, more than unpleasant as 
was this interruption to the plans of s punc 
tual Man, Whose career was dependant upon 
his being ‘‘up to time,’’ and who had tagen 
the special precaution of pledging himself 
thereto—nevertheless, the hospital was not 
8 far from Powys place, nor Powys-place 
from Torin Winter's lodgings, as to prevent 
Maynard s catching old Despard before he 
rove from the table; and though to prefer 
the aflauir of # stranger to one’s own is un 
becoming toa business man, and speaks ill 


o- 


An accident! Oh, for 
And she tried to 


I must go 


for him to would be employers, it is like the 
police magistrate’s opinion of drunkeaness 
|} —noexcuse, but a palliation. For a mo 


ment the name of Despard did not strike 
him ; It was 80 constantly running io his 
mind in connection with Letty that it came 
rather a8 an echo te his thoughts than 
He took another carriage, 


Powys place was not 80 aristocratic as its 
It was nothing better, indeed, than 
a streetof shabby, not wo re A doubtful, lodg- 
ing-houses in the neigbborhood of a 
railway station, where respectable people 
might lodge, but most assuredly not of their 
own free will It says much for the girl 
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NOW % THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 
Tux Poer te their friends and asking them to joia 
& cinb. 

By doing so you will confer a favoron us and save 
money forthem. For instance! Get three friends 
te join you and youeach get Tax Post one year at 
61.6%. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.0 
each, and we send you a copy FREE ; or, divide the 
$15.90 by eleven, and you each get your paper for 
91.97. Ur, secure a clob of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get Tum Post ome yoar—S2 times—at 
only $1.% each. 

Money for clubs should be gent all at ono time. 
Additions may be made at any timeat same rate. It 
is not necessary that all the subscribers in a clab 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered ietter. 


Se To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains'' and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
seription, whether singly or in clubs.} 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
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SAVING HABITS, 








when a man begins to lay by money 

the desire to accumulate grows with 
the growth of his savings. The ‘‘nest egg’’ 
is the chief difficulty. A deposit once made, 
the self-jenial necessary to enable the de- 
positor to add to the initial sum, becomes 
less irksome every day, until at length the 
thrifty individual derives a greater pleasure 
from the contemplation of his increasing 
store, than ever he experienced from the 
outlay of money to gratify his tastes or 
pamper his appetites. Ile feels proud, too, 
of his own power of self restraint, and is 
dignified in his own eyes by his prudential 
self-sacrifices. According to the testimony 
of managers of savings banks, a large pro 
portion of those who open accounts with 
these excellent institutions, are willing to 
endure severe hardships and privations 
rather than withdraw their deposits. Let it 
be understood, then, that any young man 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow—ay, or by the sweat of his brain—and 
has sufficient determination so to limit his 
Wants as to save a few dollars for a begin- 
ning, is almost sure, by that very act, to lay 
the foundation of future comfort and com 
petence. The first earnest effort to provide 
fora rainy day will naturally lead to a 
second; and the sequence will go on until 
the great temporal end of life—a sufficient 
provision against the exigencies of misfor- 
tunes or the wants of age—shall have been 
made. 


Nive is more certain than that 


- A 

MEN are apt to forget, in the perplexities 
and annoyances of business, that home 
cares are also annoying, and try the patience 
and strength of their wives. They come 
home expecting sympathy and attention, 
but are api to have none to give. A single 
kindly word or look that tells his thought of 
her and her troubles would lift half the 
weight of care from her heart. Secondly, 
husbands should make confidantes of their 
wifes, consulting them on their plans and 
prospects, and especially on their troubles 
and embarrassments. Aboveall, men should 
beware of treating their wives with rude- 
ness and incivility, as if they were the only 
persons not entitled to their consideration 
and respect. They should think of their 
sensitive feelings and their need of sym- 
pathy, and ‘never let the fire of love go out, 
or cease to show that the flame is burning 
with unabated fervor.’ ’’ 





Some feelings are untranslatable ; no lan- 
guage has yet been found forthem. They 
gleam upon us beautifully through the dim 
twilight of fancy, and yet when we bring 
them close to us, and hold them up to the 
light of reason, lose their beauty al] at once, 
as glow-worms which gleam with such a 
spiritual light in the shadows of evening, 
when brought where the candles are lighted, 
are found to be worms like so many others. 
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THE 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Ax “owl costume” is the latest Parisian 
eccentricity, worn by a foreigner at a recent 
ball. The dress was dark-blue satin, trimmed 
with feathers like those of a little gray owl 
The front was cuvered with fringes of the 
same feathere An owl's head in diamonds 
sparkled in front of the bodice, and another 
owl adorned the lady’s head. 


Tnxse French painters have a grim and 
peculiar idea of ajoke. Not long since one 
of them gave a dinner party, and had s 
stuffed mouse concealed in the napkin of 
each lady guest. When the napkins were 
opened there was a universal scream that 
would have delighted Wagner, and if those 
stuffed mice had been really in the flesh 
they would bave heartily enjoyed the gym- 
nastics of those lady guests. 

A FEATURE at one of the recent fashionable 
dinner parties was the menus, which were 
made by Tiffany from new and original de- 
signs credited to a well known artist whose 
social popularity is quite pronounced. The 
menu was in the form of a book, one page 
to a course, with a miniature water-color 
sketch on the top of each page illustrating 
something appertaining to culinary art. 
The book was bound in blue velvet and was 
embellished with the gilt monogram of the 
person at whose plate it was laid. 

Mr. M. D. Conway says there is a good 
deal of skepticism in England, and still 
more confusion, about Mr. Edison and his 
works. The alarming tidings which not 
long ago spread ruin among 80 many gas 
shareholders are now followed by alarming 
rumors that Edison has discovered nothing 
new atall. A good many men of science 
are expressing doubts, and some of them 
disbelief, in any novelties. Since the dis- 
covery that the telephone is described in old 
cyclopedias, common people are beginning 
to suspect somebody has been fooling them. 

ANOTHER instance of transatlantic enter- 
prise, as well as tribute to the superiority of 
American mechanism, is the presence at 
Geneva of a locomotive brought expressly 
from America to test its capacity for pro- 
ducing steam from the anthracite coal found 
in the Valaias, and which Swiss and French 
locomotives, as at present constructed. are 
quite unable to use. The experiment ap- 
pears to have been an entire success. The 
furnace arrangements of the American loco- 
motives are admirable. It can run with 
fuel which would bring the ordinary cont.- 
nental locomotive to a standstill. 


Tuk last reported invention in telegraphy 
is an actual writing machine. The writer 
siis atone end of the wire and moves his 
pen at will, and as he does so a pen at the 
other end moves simultaneously, transcrib- 
ing exactly the same characters as are indi- 
cated by the first pen. The idea of a pen- 
writing without any apparent aid is startling 
and the editor of Nature, who has seen the 
instrument at work, says it appears to be 
guided by aspirit hand. The inventor is 
said to be a well-known English mechanical 
engineer, and it will soon be made public 
before the English Society of Telegraph 
Engineers. 


Tuk co-operative system of trading has ex- 
tended in London to drees for ladies and 
children. A co-operative company has leased 
® mansion, on Regent street, tor tr enty 
years, and is fitting up its twenty rooms as 
a store, every room being the headquarters 
of a different department. The capital is 
$1,000,000 obtained by the issue of 40,000 
shares at $25 a share, these shares to bear 6 
per cent. interest. Only shareholders can 
trade, and certainly, if no more than one 
tenth of them are ladies and frequent the 
rooms often, the premises wil] be none too 
large. They promise to give the newest 
fashions and to employ first-class dress- 
makers and to have a fixed low price for 
making and to charge not one penny of ad- 
vance in the material used. 


Gen'L. MoLTKsE estimates that fully 60,000 
Russian soldiers perished in the campaign of 
1829, and that half of them fell victims to 
the plague, which found their frames, ener- 
vated by privation and hardship, an easy 
prey, while the absence of sanitary provi- 
sion gave little chance even to those whose 
constitutions might have withstood the dis- 





EVENING 


ease. The epidemic in Athens described by 
Thucydides is not now believed to have 
been identical with the plague, the date of 
whose appearance is generally referred to in 
the reign of Justinian, A. D. 542, in whose 
time it thrice appeared. Since then its visi- 
tations have gradually become less frequent. 
In Europe only- Russia and Turkey have 
suffered since 1800, and Constantinople has 
not been thus affected since 1841. 

Tux proprietor of a popular restaurant in 
Berlin has instituted what he calls the din- 
ner of the golden sausage, the great attrac- 
tion of which is the insertion in every thir- 
tieth sausage designed for his guests of a 
small gold coin, which becomes the property 
of the individual to whose lot it chances to 
fall. It is quite a study to observe the guests 
seated round the numerous tables, each ac- 
commodating thirty persons, all of whom 
are moving their jaws most cautiously. Of 
those favored by fortune, some are unable 
to conceal their satisfaction, while others 
try to convey the coin unperceived from 
their mouths to their pockets. Asa matter 
of course, every one is obliged to masticate 
his food slowly, instead of bolting it in the 
national fashion, otherwise the tiny golden 
coin might slip down his gullet unawares. 

Cats and birds do not mind being laughed 
at, but dogs and horses are sensible to ridi- 
ridicule. A writer relates in the Animal 
World that his pony gets very cross when 
disparaging remarks are made upon him, 
and becomes furious, stamping about his 
stall, putting back his ears and attempting 
to bite, if he is openly laughed at; whereas 
praise greatly pleases him. The Spectators 
believes that dogs, and probably horses, 
know the difference between being laughed 
at in derision and being laughed at in ad- 
miration, and enjoy the latter as much as 
they resent the former; but regards as ques- 
tionable whether some parrots do not'under- 
stand and enjoy the practice of making fun 
of their human acquaintances—do not appre- 
ciate the art of duping and take pleasure in 
it. . 

NIGHTINGALES are coming in. No prema- 
ture coming of the sweet songsters of the 
spring, but a timely arrival of comfortable 
warm bed wraps, called after the lady who 
invented them, for the wants of the sick 
room. As needlework, they take the place 
of stockings in fashionable drawing rooms, 
or may either be developed into works of 
art or retain their original simplicity. Two 
and a half yards of flannel can at a pinch 
be converted into a bed wrap in two and a 
half minutes. No cutting, no shaping being 
required, you (ladies generally) fold the 
flannel together and tack the two sides by 
the selvage about a quarter of a yard from 
the double end. This forms the hood of an 
elegant bernouse. You have only then to 
fold back the two lower corners and tack 
again—tack, I am told, is the correct word 
—and you have the cuffs, through which 
the hands areslipped; and the thing 1s done. 

Over fifty thousands tea plants have been 
distributed lately in the Middle and Southern 
States, by the Bureau of Agriculture. In 
three or four years these plants will be large 
enough to permit a full picking of the leaves. 
Experiments have been made with tea 
leaves grown in the grounds of the depart- 
ment and in the South, after Japan metheds, 
the product being pronounced an excellent 
Oolong by dealers and experts. The only 
present obstacles to the profitable cultivation 
of tea in this country on a large scale is the 
amount of hand labor required in curing 
the leaves. The Commissioner is confident 
that American ingenuity can produce ma- 
chinery by means of which the preparation 
of the leaves may be effected better and 
cheaper than is possible even with ‘Chinese 
cheap labor.’’ There is no good reason why 
any family having a garden plat, in the 
southern and middle portions of the United 
States, should not produce with little trouble 
all the tea needed for home consumption 
without elaborate machinery. : 


It is not so much what is worn as how it 
is worn that produces the general effect of 
being well dressed. The material may be 
splendid, but. if it is ill-cut or ill-adjusted 
the wearer appears no better for it. A linen 
dress made with taste is more becoming 
than a silk out of the mode or awkwardly 
put on; and the simplest ribbons, tied by one 
who knows just how to do it, will be more 
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elegant than the costliest scarf in the ar. 
rangement of which taste has not been con. 
sulted. There is a choice in 


ornaments, things that make no pretence, 
yet are well-shaped and becoming, may 
bought for a ‘song;’’ although some people 
have no knowledge of that fact, and believe 
that the only choice is between rea] 
monds and glaring glass and brass. 
Taste be « girl’s dressing-maid and 
needs very little money. 


gz 


dia. 
Let 
she 


A Funny story is told of three Brooklyn 
boys, 10, 11 and 12 years old, who belong 
to respectable families, but had got dime. 
novel notions into their heads, somehow, 
and who a few days ago disappeared, leay. 
ing notes behind to say that they were tired 
of city life, and had gone West. The lads 
had about $2 apiece in money. One had a 
single-barrelled pistol, another had a revyol- 
ver, and the third a large umbrella for o 
tent They bought two big hatchets for 
tomahawks, a box of sardines, and some 
crackers and cheese, and started West. 
They got as far as the New Jersey shore, 
and walked along the railroad track, look- 
ing for a freight train to get on board of. 
When they reached the Hackensack river, 
they did not dare cross by the railroad 
bridge, for fear of being runover. §o they 
went down under the bridge, raised the um- 
brella, and went into bivouac, They lighted 
a candle, ate up their sardines and crackers 
and cheese, being made very sick thereby, 
and were found at night, by a watchman, 
speechless with cold and suffering. They 
were taken to a neighboring locomotive 
house, and warmed and medicined, and 
were sent home yesterday. They had in- 
tended to go west to kill Indians. 


Tue fact as stated by a contemporary, an 
expert authority, that thirty-six}million pairs 
of fancy colored stockings are made, im- 
ported,sold and worn in the United States 
in twelve months, shows what a firm footing 
vanity has secured on our soil. There might 
not be any great objection to this, provided 
no evil effect followed the indulgence in this 
attractive article of dress; but the startling 
fact is made known that the wearers of these 
stockings often subject themselves to a pro- 
cess of slow poisoning which affects their 
skis, undermines their constitutions and if 
not discontinued strikes at their lives. It is 
alleged that the poisonous dyes are to be 
found in the goods imported from France, 
and that our American-made goods are harm- 
less; but we should desire to have the testi- 
mony of others than our own manufacturers 
on that point. Poisonous dyes are cheaper 
than others—that is to say, they produce 
more brilliant colors at less cost. A bill to 
make it a misdemeanor to sell any articles 
of wearing apparel dyed with poisonous 
substances has been introduced in the Senate 
and if its provisions{are, sufficiently stringent 
it should become a law. There is no reason 
why the people should not be protected 
from this danger by statutory regulations 
just as well as from the sale of diseased 
meat. 


J!Is it true that the old Puritan stock of 
Massachusetts is dying out, and thatina few 
years the old Bay State will be given over 
to citizens of Irish, English, German and 
French-Canadian extraction. It would seem 
so. The London Medical Times and Gagette 
has been commenting on some statistical 
papers by Dr. Allen, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. The London Reviewer comes to the 
conclusion that the birth rate of New Eng- 
landers corresponds very nearly to that of 
France, which shows a smaller annual per 
centage of births than any other country i 
Europe. Dr. Allen shows from compar 
tive tables that the average number of chil- 

dren in Massachusetts has been decreasing 
through several successive generations. He 
ascribes this change in part to the undue 
development of the intellectual faculties. 
He shows that the number of children in 

each family among the foreign-born — 
tion is double that of the native eal 
Other States of New England show & A 
lar decline in the number of os; 

each family. But, surprising to somes 
such statements may be, the difference 4 

tween Massachusetts or New England, oe 

other of the older settled States is only a 

of degree. In New York city the aversy” 
of children is only three to » family. os 
other cities on the Atlantic ses jgher. 
doubt if the average is much big nis 
Physical condition has much to do with iv 
decrease, and the wear and tear of 

lives in pursuits that allow no 
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BaASY SLEEPS. 








The baby wept; 
re mother 208 efron tg" poste Ta vai 
* and baby slept. 
n it weeps ; 
nna co doth aed facare mukaoee 


And baby sleeps. 


HALF A MINUTELATE. 


BY F. G. 











ness. 
Iam aware that one of the Seven 
Wise men,either of Greece or Gotham, 
bas preterred to read ‘Punctuality is the 
thief of time.’”” And, on the whole, Iam 
disposed to agree witha wise man. ‘‘A 
proverb,” says another wise man, ‘‘is the 
folly of many and the stupidity of one.”’ 

“Punctuality is a bad habit. I say so 
distinctly. All habits are bad, because 
when they are not good they injure, and 
when they are good they are bad, because 
they deprive a good action ofthe merit of 
free. will and degrade it into mere slavery. 
But of all habits, punctuality stands first 
and foremost in point of utter badness. De- 
fend me from a punctual man! He is arro- 
gant. He considershimself absolved from 
all other virtues, becavse he has one for 
which a clerk or aens is paid. He is 
worse than a e is an arrogant 
slave, so degraded as to brag of his slavery. 
He bas no sympathy with freemen. He is 
sordid and mean. To save a wretched min- 
ute he will missa joy. He willput anend 
to the most interesting conversation to keep 
an appointment with alawyerora tailor— 
and be is a fool for his pains, because nei- 
ther of these are punctual men, not even in 
sending in their bills. He is doubly a fool 
indeed, for he deliberately gives himself 
a bad character. He expects others to be 
punctual for his sake, which is selfish. If 
he is ill-tempered, as cultivators of the pet- 
tifogging virtues mostly are, he quarrels 
with them; he is incapable of imagining that 
human nature is not regulated’ by clock- 
work; in fact, and in short, and tw sum up 
all, the punctual man is of necessity an 
arrogant, mean-minded, degraded, haggling 
nee * 7 * ad _* * 

Harold Maynard was standing in even- 
ing dress, with one hand upon the bell-pull, 
and holding in the other the evening paper, 
from which, during the interval between 
touching the bell rope and pulling, he read 
this choice extract of wisdom—an extract 
from one of those bold dashes at raradox 
that newspaper readers are supposed to di- 
gest comfortably after one oclock P. M. 

n the morning, telegrams; in the evening, 
paradox, is the due order of the day's 
news. 

There was no earthly reason why Har- 
old Maynard should have pulled so soon as 
his fingers had closed upon the cord. 
Though it was only ina lodging-house, the 
wire was in excellent order, and the cord 
unstrained. Indeed, the bell-hanger had 
a. everything to rights only yesterday,and 

larold was not one of those angry men 

who ring twenty times apiece for twenty 
tmesaday. No, he might have rung in- 
stantly; but his eyes had fallen upon these 
few lines of print, which surely out-para- 
doxed paradox; and he read them through, 
naturally enough, before he pulled. 

Demons do not, as a rule, write in news- 
papers, nor was this special journal distin- 
guished for demoniac energy. The passage 
would not have attracted him aad it been 
of the usual style of that journal. But I 
think, if the passage was not written by a 
demon, some demon must have been at 
the elhow of the writer when it was penned 

Why did he write it? Probably he would 
have laughed at the question, and thought 
of pay day. Buthow many people ever 
know “==, they do anything? For that 
Taatter, ‘Why am I born?’ as a famous 
American lecturess on woman’s rights 
commenced an eloquent peroration, with 
the sole effect of drawing from a little boy 
In the gallery the only possible answer, ‘I 
= it up, if you put it as a co-nundrum.’’ 

robably wedo nothing for the purpose 
With which we do it. And the writer of an 
article, thinking of pay-day, and never 
having heard of this particular reader, was 
tricked by some jocular demon imto writing 
what made Harold Maynard just halfs min- 
ute late in pulling the bell. 

For it was just a halfa minute, to a tick 
of the clock, between his touching the bell- 
. and giving the pull. 

t must have been for this purpose and 
no other that the article had been written; 
‘or the writer would have stared at learn- 
ing that his paradox could have had any 


eflect whate 
child, ver upon man, woman, or 


bad * * + * << 
_tiasold Maymard wasa young man of 
SSout thirty, tall, broad-shouldered, and 
well made, a man of much muscle and with 
mg brains. He had many excellent qual- 
felt” and not the least of them was that he 
t leas of his good points than others 


P “Fase is the soul of all busi- 











thought of them. He could rides horse 
and pull an oar, and both without bragging 
or thinking that life was bestowed upon him 
for such things. He thought a great many 
of his friends very fiiows end they 
returned the compliment. He was proud 
of only two things: » character for being al- 
ways up to time—neither too late, nor still 
worse, too soon—and ofa very strong ad- 
miration for Letty Despard. 

Of that he was very prond—as a man 
should be of loving a girl whom he thinks 
worthy the love ofbetter men than he. He 
was proud of it even though it was im possi - 
ble for her to care for him. On’ the coptrary, 
ever since that evening when he had asked a 
blossom of tuberose from her after waltzin 
with her twice, and after she had refu 
it three times, and had ended by dropping 
it by accident when he was near enough to 
pick it up and secrete it, he had felt—in the 
subtle way one feel such things—that she 
was to be won. Won? Yes—but maintained? 
That was another thing. 

_ Love had been defined as ‘‘an insane de- 
sire to support somebody else’s daughter.’’ 
And that was just what Harold ynard 
could not do. It was as much as he could 
do to support himself alone, and he was not 
an extravagaot man. He knew the value 
of time ope and time is money, as all 
the world knows. Ah! ifit only were, and 
if he could only pay into his banking ac. 
count half the spare time he had on his 
hands! Though very much the- reverse of 
the sort of man who looks at both sides of a 
sixpence, and lingeringly feels the edge be- 
fore parting with it, he was a rigid econo 
mist; rather than lose a minute, of the 
value, say, of three halfpemce, he would 
charter a special train from Edinburgh to 
London at seven shillings a mile. It may be 
that his very form of economy left him poor, 
and far richer in wealth that is measured by 
minutes than that which is measured by 
pounds sterling. 

At any rate, he wasvery much in love, 
and, in respect of fortune, like the gour 
mand and the goose—he found it too much 
for one, but by no means enough for two. 
And Letty Despard was very far trom being 
a romantic heroine, to be kept for nothing 
a year. She could eat and drink asa healthy 

irl should be able, and could dress to per- 
ection. 

Many days, and many nights too, had 
Harold Maynard consumed in wying to find 
something to do. Many a man of bis age 
and of twice his ability will know what that 
means who has neither the will of iron,nor 
the key of gold, nor the spoon of silver. 
Fortune is not a bird to come for whistling; 
she needs the salted tail. And how to salt 
her isa problem that puzzles others than 
children. Ineed not enumerate the plans 
that he laid out for life, how well they prom. 
ised, how surely they cameto nothing. It 
seemed tohim as if fortune were a ball 
rolled before him by an invisible imp, ever 
at his toes, never in his fingers. He did 
not despair, for love means hope; and he 
was not weary of the chase, for he was 
young and strong; but it did seem hard 
scmetimes to feel time slipping away, and 
yet bringing him no pearertotheend. He 
felt himself the sport of an altogether pecu- 
liar destiny. A!) men’s destinies feel pecu 
liar—to themselves. And it was all the 
harder op aman who was always up to 
time, and never lost an instant—especially 
when he was expecting to meet Letty. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning. 
Just as he was beginning the most keenly 
to feel that the world did not want another 
pair of strong shoulders when it already 
had so many—that is to say, at the most un- 
expected moment possibly—he received a 
letter that made his heart beat faster than 
if it had been signed Letitia Despard, in- 
stead of being dashed offina bold male 
hieroglyphics that gave reading it the ex- 
citement of mystery. 

‘Dear Maynard,—O you blind burrage 
and honey running in the may of braid! Oil 
Despard by thunder hangsa filling jingo 
Hong Kong—aged penny, cold congregs- 
tion, strong in treacle—lungs, hurry in tra 
ces, ee so Yurick the 
merry man. ing with me, wil, sing 
sharp today. Sting white, the irons 
not. 

‘And believe me, evening shrine, 

“T. L. Winter.” 

Tom Winter did not live in a madhouse;he 
simply Lad a heroic contempt for pot-hooks 
and hangers. ; 

‘‘Has he no respect for other people's 
time?’ thought Maynard; but the name of 
Despard was written legibly enough, and 
compelled attention to a letter that would 
otherwise bave been turned into a epill. For 
that purpose, Maynard selected an unre- 
ceipted bill from the bootmaker, lighted 
his pipe, and sat down to see if that would | 
help him. And, after a fair amount of 
study, he managed toruske out @& follows, 
omitting im possibilities; ‘ ; 

“Dear Maynard,—Do you mind turning 
an honest penny in the way of trade? Old 
Despard, my uncle, wants & fellow w go to 
Hong-Kong-—good pay, good appointment 
———business habits, punctuality i, 

nsable. 20 you're the very man. ine 
vith me Se ale sharp to-day. Strike while 
the iron’s hot,”’ 


li me ever thine, 
And believe T LW ” 





And he made out from a postscript over 


od : will sail Gan 

“If you accept sa the - 

fre. from East India, Dock, oa Tuarede . 
em: Old Despard dines with me. He w 


take you, if will go.”’ 

If he would accept!’ Whi, here was an 
opening into the very heart of dreamland? 
Nay, into the land of certainty, Maynard 
was pretty safe to do himself credit with 
— employer, ifhe only had elbow room. 
Whittington and the apprentice are 
not the only men who have married their 
master’s daughter. Asa penniless failure 
he had no chance of being old Despard's 
son-in-law; as atrusted employe, working 
under old Despard’s very eyes. if he had no 
chance he would be a fool. There was but 
one answer: 

‘Dear Tom,—Of course, and thank you. 
At six sharp—to the,minute: you know what 
that means with me.”’ 

**Thine always, 
H M ” 


Twenty minutes to dress—fifteen minutes 
for a hansom to Tom Winter's. He mea- 
sured it accurately. He was not more, not 
one second more, than halfa minute late in 
pulling the bell. 

OO ae mea hansom!’’ he said to the 
rl. 

He was in ample, even superflous, time 
for a dinner engagement, as we blind mor- 
tals measure such things. Five minutes’ 
grace is allowed to the most notorious! 
punctual man; nobody ever thought of half 
a minute. Maynard sat back in the cab 
with a good conscience on the score of his 
f:vorite virtue, and let no feeiing of hurry 
interfere with his future asit lay panorama 
wise before him. His startin life was as 
sured; for he knew Tom Winter, who al- 
Ways understated everything, and whose 
letcer meant that his appointment was se 
cure. Old Despard liked ‘him, he knew, as 
aman. And Letty, he knew, liked him in 
the same capacity. It was only Monday as 
yet; before Thursday came he would have 
ample time toturn his hope of Letty—so far 
as she was concerned—into certainty. He 
had never yet said the words ‘‘I love you’’ 
in plain speech, butin the plainer speech 
that lovers know the words had been said 
and answered. Looks and instincts only 
needed translating. 

Suddenly the hansom stopped,as hansoms 
will so long ascabmen believe that narrow 
byways are shorter cuts than broad tho 
roughfares. A cart horse had just fallen in 
front, and blocked the way. Maynard push. 
ed up the trap over his head. 

‘Can't you go round another way? I’m 
in a burry, and it looks like a long job 
here.”’ 

‘Well, it ain’t my fault. I didn't make 
the block. It would have been behind us 
instead of afore if we'd been half a minute 
sooner, that’s all.’’ 

Nor had the half minute grown into more 
than a minute over, when the block was 
removed and the cabman was touching his 
horse with the lash to make believe he was 
making up for lost time. And a minute 
anda halfisnot worth minding—searcely 
even in the matter of catching atrain. It 
was full five minutesto six still, and he was 
pot more than six minutes anda half at the 
outside from Tom Winter's. [lad he been 
on his way to meet Letty anywhere the 


smallest delay would have put him out of 
temper. As it was, noteven his principle 
of punctuality was offended. ‘’That’s the 
best of being in good time,’’ he even said 


to himself, with self-gratulation. ‘One 
doesn’t spoil one’s digestion beforehand 
with hurries and worries. One can look 
after the hours, and leave the halt minutes 
to take care of themselves.’’ The cabman 
had named the half minute, orit would 
pever have occured to him. 
* . 7” . a 


“FTulloh !"’ 

I write it, not because it represents by any 
means What the cabman said, but because 
his real speech must be expurgated to be 
presentable; and ‘‘hulloh!"’ though not the 
whole truth, was really one word among 
many. The horse was pulled back hard 
against the dash-board, and Maynard 
thought he heard a ony set in the cabman s 
volley of hard words lik 
storm. 

It was just beginning to darken, and a 
street mist had beeu coming on that made 
the gas-lamps flare yellow and double the 
darkness. Maynard was out of the cab in 
an ipstant to see what mischief he had done. 
It was only too clear. 

Among the hoofs of the horse lay « figure 
—whetber, woman, girl, or child, he could 
not tell at first. In the by-road and in tne 
dark a smaller crawd had sprung out of the 
pavement than usual, aod he managed w 
raise, without much interference, her who 


a an 


é a lost heartina | 


— eee eee 


come seven and a half; so that the five min- 
utes’ grace before meat had expired by the 
time he was near the hospital He m 

have unwittingly caused the death of a fel- 
low-creature for aught he knew. She was 
not dead yet, that he could make out—only 
stunned; the blood was running from ufider 
the hair over one of her and she 
She was too close fur 


a > even say to himself, ‘ a 
re ‘e 

a7 oes Se eee the hos- 
pital he and the house-surgeon together saw 
. young girl not more than eighteen years 
old, still insensible and bleeding, still as pale 
as death, and very plainly—poorly 
even, though not like the poor. r fea- 
tures were, small, good, and a lady's; but - 
her set lips and closed eyes for 
tn coming to,” Det the penpien beoeght ber 
n coming to. at the surgeon t 
round at fost. She opened her eyes, and said, 
ina very sweet voice : 

**Mother, where am [?’’ 

The surgeon held her pulse as 
‘‘Don't be afraid ; you've had a 
dent in the street, that’s all,and you've 
brought to St. Martin's—the best place for 

ou 


He spoke with a little more tenderness, 
and less quickness, than are affected by men 
who have to deal with cases wholesale; and, 
now that she had opened her eyes and spo- 
ken, there was an apn by ag air 
about her that made it imposs to speak 
to her merely as a case, or otherwise than 
tenderly. 

Maynard looked inquiringly at the sur- 
geon. It is certainly more unpleasant to rua 
down some people than others. 

She suddenly put her hands to her head, 


and said : 
“Ina bospital! Anaccident! Oh, for 
God's sake let me gol’’ And she tried to 


rise. 


‘Not yet. Bea good girl. We'll see to- 
morrow. You can’t gonow. We will see 
to your friends.’’ 

A clock struck a quarter past six. The 


half minute had rolled itself on into fifteen. 
Harold Maynard had committed the unpar- 
donable sin of a punctual man. He had 
been guilty of an act of charity, which 
means inevitable loss of time. Surel he 
might have sent her to St. Martin's in charge 
of a policeman. And now here was time 
flying without his heariag the flutter of a 
feather. 

The girl fell Sack with a moan, and her 
eyes filled with despair. Harold felt con- 
science-stricken. What had he done? And, 
having brought new trouble into the world, 
whatcould he do? Whatshould he not do? 
And it is only fair to say that, if the girl 
with the sweet face and sweet voice had 
been some broken-down and utterly uninter 
esting old crossing- sweeper, he would have 
felt the same, and for # while bave forgotten 
even Letty Despard. 

‘Is there anything I can do tor you?” he 
said gently and ashamed, touching her 
wrist slightly with his fingers. 


“Only—help me to go home. _I[ must go 
home !"" 
Harold looked as the surgeon. The sur- 


geon shook his head and signified, ‘‘Impos- 
sible just now.’’ 

“Can [see your friends—can I let them 
know 7?” 

“I have a mother, and she—is dying; and 
she has no triends but me; I—I have none 
but her. She is dying—alone. I went out 
for help, and—’’ 

The girl s agony was beyond tears. 

“Good God!’ said Harold, “I will go— 
trust me, my poor girl Tell me where she 
lives—ber name. ill you trust me ?”’ 

The girl's eyes gave him # long look; ap- 
parenily they were satisfied; and they 
thanked him in that simplest and honestest 
of languages that has no tongue 

‘20 Powys-place—the third floor. Mra. 
Despard.”’ 

The clock struck # quarter to seven. 
From the half minute had grown forty- 
five 

Nevertheless, more than unpleasant as 





was this interruption to the plans of # punoc- 
tual man, whose career was dependant upon 
his being ‘“‘up to time,’’ and who had tagen 
the epecial precaution of pledging himself 
thereto—nevertheless, the hospital was not 
80 far from Powys place, nor Powys-place 
from Torn Winter's lodgings, as to prevent 
Maynard 8 catching old Despard before he 
rove from the table; aud though to prefer 
the aflair of a stranger to one’s own is un 


| becoming toa business man, and speaks ill 


had been so nearly run ever, and with no | ™ hot strik 
| hima ; It Was 40 constantly running io his 


more than two minutes’ delay. She waa of 
smal} weight, and Maynard's muscles soon 








had her into the cab, leaning back into the | 


farthest corner. 
‘*To the nearest hospital,’’ he called out 
to thecabman, following her. ‘‘How fart’ 
‘“‘Not more than four minutes.”’ 
“Then look alive. Do it in three.”’ 
He was not thinking of himself as he 


for him to would be employers, it is like the 
police magis'rate’s opinion of drunkeaness 
—no excuse, but a palliation. For a mo 
ment the name of Despard did not strike 


mind in connection with Letty that it came 
rather a8 an echo te his thoughts than 
an interruption. He took snother carriage, 


| and threw away another double fare, 


urged extra speed, nor of Hong Kong, nor | 


éven of Letty, nor of how, by compound 
interest, the first half minute had now be- 


y, 


Powys place was not so aristucratic as its 
name. It was nothing better, indeed, than 
a streetof shabby, not to rnd doubtful, lodg- 
ing-houses in the neigbborhood of a 
railway station, where respectable people 
might lodge, but most assuredly not of their 
own free will It says much for the girl 
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that Harold, who knew the world, did not 
take her character from that of her sur 
roundings. Not that his instinct was singu. 
lar, for eyes tell theie own tale. le 
found No. 20, and knocked at the door. It 
was opened by a red faced man in shirt- 


**Mrs. Despard ?’’ said Harold somewhat 
doubtrully. 

**Third floor back,’’ said the man gruffly, 
and disappeared into a darkness of dust and 
onions. 

Harold groped his way to the third floor 

heard no sound, and then en 
tered, as noisclessly as be could, without 
knocking. For a while he could hardly see 
for the rushlight that darkened the little 
room with its glimmer. He hardly knew 
what to do. 
what is meant by the word ‘‘slone.”’ Ifthe 
light showed him «a dying woman, how 
should he approach the bed and speak to 
ber, and what should he say? The house 
was as silent as if uninhabited, and he was 
not inclined to seek the help of the red 
faced man who had opened the door. True, 
he might affect tw be a doctor brought to 











the bedside by the girl, see what ought to | 


be done, and account for the girl's absence 
in the best way possible. But whatever 
he might do, the situation was trying for any 
but asisterof mercy. For wall a second he 
wished he bad not come. 

He listened in the half darkness, and fan 
cied he heard the sound of breathing. The 
situation was ghastly altogether—alone in a 
light worse than darkness, in a poor room 
in a neighborhood without an affectation «of 
character, and by the bedside of a dying 
woman, when he should by right have 
been dining himself into a career. Pres 
ently the wind began & hew!, and a dog w 
howlinanswer. The how) of a dog at 
night is bad for people with nerves, but, 
under such circumstances, bad 
those fortunate people who have pone 

Harold approached the bed as softly asa 
perversely creaking board would let him, 
and said quietly 

‘The doctor, Mrs. Despard.’’ 

There was no answer. He had hean! 
breathing but a moment ago, and now the 
bed might be empty, for any sound he 
could bear He listened agaio ; he heard 
nothing but the how! of the Gog and of the 
wind. 

He took up the light and brougbt it tet} 
bedside, shading it with his hand Phen 
by degrees, he lessened the shadow thus 


thrown over the bed until he coud see al. 
that was to be seen. There was: I 
Ww see. Only « dead wWonman—t g 
more. 

What was he todo now’ T» leave t 


corpee alone with the wind and the other 
night-ghosts would be sheer barbarity. He 
must provide a watcher somehow, if only 
the man with the red face—and then at th 
risk of finding a watcher for the watcher, 
Jest any littie valuables the dead woman 


might by any chance leave behind ber 

should fiOod an unintended legatee N 

doubt there must be a womanin the house— 

and yet if there had been, Mrs. Despard 
*n tn a 


would hardly have been le die alone. 
He closed the door behind bia 


key, and carried the light down stairs. He 


— i+ . 
turned the 


met notkaiy, aod the rooms he passe! were 
either dark or empty At last he found the 
head of the kitchen stairs These saiso he 
descended, and found himsel! in a laby 
rinth of scuileries—so it seemed 

**Hoy there '"’ growled a voice from some 
where that smelled like beer “Who are 
yout’ 

“And who are yout Mrs Despard is 
dead 


‘So's Queen Anne. I could have told you 
that an hour ago 
“Why didn t you, then tT" 


‘Because you didn't ask me. That's 
why.” 

‘Is there any woman in the house to see 
her?" 


‘There's the young woman, | suppose.”’ 

**‘Miss Desparut She bas been burt by a 
cab, and isin the hospital.’ 

‘Well, then, she's all right. And theold 
lady's all right. And I'm s!! right—they ve 
paid tillSeturday. | dont mind s texy in 
the house, not Il. Il!) see wo 


in loe morn 


ing.” 
**There's no other wowan in the house? 
No neighbors you could send for? 
“You seem to think a migh'y loofa 
dead body, young gen'.eman iess you 
wouldnt if you was me You re a 
, | suppose Then look bhere—l! 


male a bargain. Dead men dont tell n 
tales. nor dead women either, and there 
ain’? a sou! knows the old lady but her 
Gaughter. and she won't know bot what 
she s buried when she gets out of the hospi 
tal. You take the body tor two sovereigns. 
Dose? You ll gets whole woman w cut 
up, and I shan t be txnbered ” 


*“May lask,’’ said Harold, “whe you 
are TT 

His tone was not amiabie. 

“Whoaml? Youre a green hand, | 


reckon, for a medica] man, not to bear of 


I'm Koeggs. And I can get you 


Fi 


But a whole body isn't an every- 
thing.” 

& was useless to argue witha ghoul. 
“Who is—was, Mrs Despard!’ 


e 


| into dishonest 
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“A decayed gentlewoman, I suppose. 
That's what they call her sort. she 
weren't a good bit decayed, I wouldn't have 
had her for a lodger. at she scraped her 
rent together—or she wouldn't have had me 
for s landlord.’’ 

“It is not a common name—Despard.”’ 

“‘Nor's a 

**You can tell me nothing of her? Nor 
of the girl?’ 

‘Bless us, I've told o efiough, haven't 
I? Iknow no harm of the girl She'd got 
a few pounds to keep out of the workhouse. 
I didn t ask how she came by ‘em. = took 
‘em, after they came due.”’ 

Every natura! instinct rose up in Harold. 
It was nothing tw him, but he could not 
bear the thought of that sweet faced, pure- 


He had not till now realized | eyed girl coming out of St Martin's to find 


her mother dead—but not buried, and una- 
ble to find se much as a mound of turf to 
mourn over. Without another word to Mrs. 
Koaggs be retarned to the room he had 
left, aod himeelf became a watcher of the 
dead—he himself could not have told, and 
indeed he never asked himself, why. He 
closed the eyes of the dead woman, and cov- 
ered ber face decently. 

Then—it was a ghastly process—he set 
himself to rob the dead for the sake of the 
living In that house of ghouls, with the 
wind howling rouad, he telt almost like a 
murderer as be searched the room for any 
articles of value to prevent their falling 
hands. He did not find 


much—only the portrait of a handsome 


| man, brown-haired and brown-eyed ; a min- 


even for |} 


| moment the 
; Struck one 
| seven hours and a quarter. 


' ‘ 
chance 


a leg most dsys—and bones any | 


iature, well painted, and set in a black vel 
vetcase and frame. This he took; and 
then, with «# sort of conscious sacrilege, 
drew from the dead fourth finger the wo 
man's only ornament—a wedding ring. 

He sat down at the window, drew up the 
blind, and not think it sacrilege to light a 
cigar 

Only half a minute’—he remembered 
the words of his first cabman. And at that 
clock trom near St. Martin s 
Ualy balf a minute late—only 
The snow-ball 
roiled and grew 

Hareld Maynard was growing hungry. 


But he telt like a sentinel at his post, and it 
was ti») late even to dream of dinner now. 
Ss») he dreamed of Letty and looked at the 

It was a glorious relief when he woke 
from his dream, threw open the window, 
snd let in the sun He le«ked the door, 
srred away the key, gave it, withall need 


mation, to the sergeant on duty at 


cares’ | e Station break fasted, and 
1 we raict »>the h iS pila.. 
How ts the wirl?’’ he asked the surgeon; 
I saw her mother—she is dead. Ought 
e girit it 
“Tt would kill her—thst's all She is 
very weak sod iil—snodin my opinion she 
Wants fianl as much as anyloing 
So there was nothing tor it but to let her 
wait forthe bad news It was needless 
even to relieve ber mind with kindly equiv- 
ocation, for sbe Was in high fever before 
noon And so, at last, Harold was left tree 
stiend to his own aflairs—and it was high 
tims Ile bad missed bis appointment; this 


was Tuescay, aod on Thursday the Ganges 
Was tos 

Obviously tt ing he could do was 
to ca'l at once on old Despard; and Tues 
day Was & gi d Gay, because he was always 
Tues lay, and there was the 


f seeing Letty alone into the bar 


he bestt 


a Dome « 





| on earth, she 


| nought 


gain He must see her alone before Sailing | 
for Hong Kong, and his heart told bim that | 
no loss of Lalf a minute, or half a thousand 
minutes, could hurt bim there He had 
lust a dinner, but be bad breakfasted, and 
there Was an end The sun shone, and the 
world was beautiful again—all but for the 
exd face of a girl whose mother bad just 
died, alone And that. as he drew nearer 
w Letty, was smiled out by the sun 

It is a curious tact that when a man is in 


love the sun shines even when it rains—un 
less, indeed, it rains when the sun shines. 
But to day the sun really shone. 

And it was high time—for Hong Kong, 
or for anywhere Harold had but one sov 
ereign left in the world to cal! his own, and 
one that he bad borrowed on Saturday from 
Pom Winter But it was all right now. 
With Hong Kong and Letty before him he 
could afford to be as poor as Job, or even as 
Midas, who was the poorest mortal ever 
known 


| Spouse. 


By god fortune, or rather by punctual | 


management, he found old Despard at home. 
Tne China merchaut was a tall, rather fine 
joking man, with signs of port and portli 
ness handsome brown eyes and iron gray 
hair—a commercial captain, every inch of 
bim d 

with, and ll tempered when the gout was 
upou him; but that is a not uncommon fail 
ing. OF Talther Was not when wine was wine, 
and men drank it without fea? instead of 
taking it in timid nips all day Ol Des 
pard s toes were often tender, but his stom 
ach was sound. 


He bad a library, though he never read ; | 


and here he received Maynard. 
[TO BE CONTLNUED. } 
The head of a mule is too heavy for the 


other portion of his body. It makes his hind 
feet fy up too easy. 


@UB HOPES AND OUB J0Y¥85. 





BY Ww. 8. W. 





How short the joys of life appear 
W hen they are pass'd and gone! 
How swiftly fileseach fleeting year 

Of good and evil done! 
W nat littie beauty lives for aye 
In this bright world of ours! 
Bat yet how willingly we stray 
To thorns instead of flowers! 


What little good on earth is done 
By man to fellow man! 

How many children stand alone, 
With faces pale and wan! 

How soon the flowers all decay! 
Like woman's beauty here, 

They live sweet shadows of a day, 
And fade when very dear. 


The baby-child knows not of fear ; 
He lives on mwotber's swilie, 

And like a charmer tries to cheer 
Her through life's rugged toll. 

“I soon shall be a man,’ cries be, 
And then—anh then he sees— 

God biess his beart, bis joys sball be 
U noertain as the breeze ! 


How grand sweet Hope appeared this 
worn 
W ben first she appeared in view ! 
W hat mighty things, alas, were born 
To prove themselves untrue * 
How many joys weown'dawhile 
That were to last foraye! 
But, ah, life cheats us witha smile, 
For see ! we're growing gray. 





The Wife of Ephesus. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 








HEY lived at Ephesus, in Ionia, some- 
thing about two thousand years ago. 
A happier couple than they seemed 
to be, was not known within the city’s 
limits. Husbands would wish that they had 
met with sach & woman, when they saw 
them lovingly together, and wives would 
ofientimes regret that Heaven had not sent 
them such a man. 

Indeed the intensity of their affection be- 
came proverbial. When speakers wished 
to illustrate their highest conceptions of 
marital bliss, they would say, ‘‘As happy as 
Cleon and Zenobia.”’ 

Yeu they were not, according to received 
rules, well matched. She was fair as a 
poet's dream, full of youth, grace and im- 
pulsiveness. Blacker eyes than hers never 
flashed forth coquetry, and ruddier cheeks 
or lips the brightest mirror knew not. 

He, on the contrary, if it must be told, 
was positively homely. The wits of the 
day—wno envied him his lovely bride— 
averred his ugliness cracked every glass he 
looked into, and that at school they used his 
shape as a living illustration of the angles 
in the higher mathematics. Still, passing 
these by as malicious slanders, he confessed 
himself he did not rival Apollo in beauty. 

“Very true,”’ he would say, jocularly, ‘I 
am bald, uncertain eyed and fifty. Never- 
theless | may love my wife as she loves me, 
and be happy in spite of ail.’’ 

And they were happy, though their felic 
ity soon came to an end. 

Two short years of wedded bliss went by. 
and Cleon was smitten with a mortal sick- 
ness 

Assiduously, day and night, the loving 
wife ministered to his wants, and sought w 
alleviate his su‘lerings. 

But all her efforts were in vain. The dis- 
ease (Ook its course, and with a sense of 
having lost all that was glorious and bright 
heard the Leech tell that he 
was dead. 

**What have I now to live fort’’ she cried 
in ber agony to her maid. ‘This life is 
but a barren desert, where the 
flower of happiness will never bloom again 
for me.”’ 

The attendant endeavored to console her, 
but her grief was too loud to hear the voice 
of sympathy. 

*Noido not care toexist longer since 
my Cleon is gone. Without him Elysium 
itself would be but a wretched blank.’ 

The girl, who dearly loved her mistress, 
wept bitterly at her woe. 

“Ah! my faithful Hebe,’’ continued the 
lady, ‘‘well is it for thee that thy tears are 
tears of Kindness. Were they wrung trom 
the heart as mine are, then indeed, would’st 
thou know sorrow.’’ 

Meantime, the last rites were paid her 
In that day, the custom was to 
place the embalmed corpse in vaults near 
the city, preparatory to cremation. 

The great families had their own ina cen- 


| tral section, and among tnese was Cleon’s. 
|The openings to these tombs were always 


People said he was difficult to deal | 


| bia, Was not remias in this attention. 


open, and the living often performed the 
sad duty of visiting and communing with 
the dead. 

As might be supposed, the constant Zeno- 
From 


| early morn ull eve, together with her maid, 


} 


| 


she sat beside her husband's sarcophagus, 
= gazed on the lineaments she loved in 
ife. 

Far from lessening it, however, time aug. 
mented her griet, and this daily feeding of 
her sorrow seemed to affect her mind. She 
at oe a ae 4 resolution of 

ing way with hersel!: i joi 
= ing and iu death join 

‘She told her maid of her intent, and asked 
for assistance. After some bitter remon- 
strance, the girl whose affection for the lady 





——, 


was immeasurable, not only consented 
agreed to die with her. but 

“We will go to the tomb of the master, 
and there, beside him, refusing to again see 
the light of heaven, or taste of food, end 
our hapless lives.’’ 

Zenobia embraced the maiden 
and at dusk they secretly made way to 
Cleon’s vault and entered. 

For along time previous to his 
this part of the cemetery had been troubled 
by ‘‘resurrectionists,’’ who stole the bodies 
away for purposes of pillage. Indeed s0 
bold had they become, that rarely a ni 
passed without some tomb being of 
its precious contents. 

The authorities had done all in their 
power, but could not check the evil. Asa 
jast resort, having caught several of the 
robbers, they had hung one and swung his 
body in chains at the 
This it was thought would act asa scare. 
crow on the rest of the malefactors. 

But the commentary on their 
was to have the same corpee stolen the fo!-. 
lowing night by some of his fellows in 
crime. , 

By this the toparch of the city was non- 
plussed. At length a happy thought came 
to him. He would hang another of the 
captured grave-robbers in chains, and place 
a guard rae be np Saye pee 
guard atten to uty watching it, 
he decreed that if the body of the resur- 
rectionist was stolen, the guard’s own life 
should pay the forfeit. 

This plan was found to work very well. 
see of the tombs had since been mo- 
lested. 

On the night that Zenobia and her maid 
had resolved to die, there wason this duty 
a handsome and brave young soldier, one 
Ctesiphon. To the charms of a noble face 
ond form he added those of grace and elo- 
quence. He was of noble plood and his 
fame was as well known in other cities as 
his name was in his own. 

Passing the tomb of Cleon on his round 
he heard deep sobs, and entered. The moon 
was full, and to his great wonderment he 
saw the lovely Zenobia, her fair face stained 
with the track of tears, kneeling by her 
husband's corpse. 

He spoke to her, and something in his 
voice caused her to look up. Neither did 
she turn her glance away, as was her wont 
when gazed at by too ardent eyes. On the 
contrary she answered his questions, 
told him of her misery, and of her purpose 
there. 

At once he began to dissuade her. He 
painted in glowing colors the sweetness of a 
well spent life, and told how wrong it was 
to thus throw Nature's gifts of youth, beauty 
and talents into the greedy jaws of Death. 

Zenobia listened, and occasionally caught 
herself drying her eyes. Finally, it seemed 
the arguments of the handsome Ctesiphon 
were to be effective. 

“I will continue to live,’”’ she said, ‘if 
only to show the world how a wite should 
grieve for a departed spouse.’’ 

Some time had passed since he entered, 
and at these words, without remark, the 
soldier suddenly started and dashed- madly 
from the vault. While the woman was 
still wondering in horrified surprise, he re- 
turned with a face as white as the marble 
walls around them. 

“The body's stolen. To-morrow I am & 
dead man!’ 

Anxiously Zenobia asked him what he 
meant. 

Ctesiphon told her of the robberies, the 
corpse in chains, its theft while he had for- 
gotten himself in the vault with them, and 
the penalty of death that must be his. 

He burst into tears as he spoke, and his 
fair companion followed his example, full of 
sorrow and sympathy. 

The maid being less blinded, per haps, by 
the briny showers, saw a way out of the 
difficulty, She may have also seen in ber 
mistress a fading interest for the dead man 
inverse in ratio with a growing interest 2 
the living one. 

‘‘Madame,’’ she said, ‘‘would it not bes 
pity so fair a youth should die for no fault 
ot his own? And as the body has been 
stolen and all corpses look alike in chains, 
suppose we put your husband in tts place. 

Whether her suggestion was acied on OF 
not, one thing is certain. Some months 
subsequent an urn was deposited in Diana § 
Temple, inscribed ‘‘The Offering of Ctes!- 
phon and Zenobia.”’ 





Tar Japanese CREATION.—In the Japan- 
ese creation the first man and woman made 
were called Izanagi and Izanami These 
two beings lived in the heavens. The world 
was not yet well formed, and the soil floated 
about like fish in the water, but near the 
surface, and was called ‘The Floating 
Region.’’ The sun, earth and moon were 
still attached toeach other like s head to the 
neck or arms to the body. were little 
by little separating, the parts joining them 
growing thinner. This like an isth- 
mus—was called ‘‘Heaven Floating Bridge- 
It was on this bridge that I and [zan- 
agi were standing when they saw ® pair 
wagtails cooing and billing sweetly togetee 
The heavenly couple were so delighted the 
the sight that they began to inlet ik 
birds “ Thus began the art of love w 
mortals have practised to this day. 
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~ Waiting to Win. 


EE that my niece s room is ready, Jane; 


and the tea She will be w _1 
warrant thou, with her journey. ~ kom 
going to meet her.”’ 

The speaker is Margaret Sadron,a comely 
Quaker lady.of between fifty and sixty years 
ot age. Hers must have heen a sepackably 
pretty face once. and it looks pretty yet as 
sbe walks briskly towards the station. 

The train grinds and steams its way into 
the station, and is relieved of its one passen- 
ger for Middleby——a tall young lady of ele- 
gant figure and pleasant face, who is attired 
in black. She is pale and thin, as though 
recovering from a long illness. 

“My dear aunt Margaret!’’ 

“Millicent, I am right glad to see thee. Is 
thy luggage labelled ?”’ 

h was. Their public greetings, brief but 
affectionate, at an end, the couple proceed 
along a Jane that is fragrant with honey- 
suckle towards Mrs. Sudron’s cosy cot- 


tage. 

eoThy father was in good spirits when he 
left Liverpool, be writes. I hope he may 
continue to be, Iam sure. It is late in life, 
thou knows, for a merchant to have to be- 
gin again; and in a distant land, too. Was 
he qnitealone, Millicent Be 

“Yes—no—that is, I believe he knew one 
gentleman who was on board the vessel; 
and Mr. M'Creeshie, a gentleman who for- 
merly had a good many business transac- 
tions with papa in England, has promised to 
meet him on his arrival out.”’ 

They had many things to talk about, 
when they reached home, that timid 
gir) and sympathetic aunt; and to Millie the 
half hour which she spent in the comfort- 
ablest of neat drawing-rooms was the most 
consoling time she experienced since she 
first knew of her father’s approaching depar- 
ture. 

“That is a peculiar chain thou art wear- 
ing, Millicent. Hast thou had it tor any 
lengthened period ?’’ asked the aunt, after a 
pause in the conversa tion. 

‘Since my mother's death,’’ she replied, 
with anair of confusion. ‘It wasa present 
from papa to her on the last birthday she 
lived to see.”’ 

‘Poor sufferer! Allow me to look.’’ 

Milly removed the chain from the neck 
and handed it to her aunt, who observed, as 
she scanned its quaint workmanship: 

‘I know little of such gauds, my dear,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘but this—what have we 
here? A locket—a portrait—and not a like- 
ness of any of thy kin, child? Whose is it? 
But there, I have little right to know.”’ 

“You have every right,’’ Millicent re- 
plied, with effusion; ‘‘and I sball be easier in 
my mind when I have told you.”’ 

And she did tell her. The locket con- 
tained a portrait of one William Horton, her 
lover. They were not formally engaged, 
but her father knew they loved each other, 
ane be did not object. , He had oidden them 
Walt. 

William was a young gentleman without 
any profeseion, who had been over-indulged 
si home; but he was now going to set to 
work in real earnest in Australia. 

“And, aunt! it is such a comfort to know 
that he is on the same ship with papa. By 
the lime they shall have reached Melbourne 
papa will know more of his admirable qual- 
les. If they cast in their lots together— 
— is William’s hope—it must end in 
good.’’ 

The months sped swiftly, and Millicent 
began to look forward to the time when her 
father or William would be on the way home 
from the other end of the world. She had 
lived, gathering fresh strength and beauty, 
with her aunt for nearly two years, when it 
came to pass that she noticed a curious 
change in her second mother’s demeanor. 

At length she found out—for patient 
watching and listening will accomplish mar 
Vellous results—that there was connected 
with Wiiliam Horton a strange mystery. 
This light came to her in a part of a letter in 
her father’s hand she found in her aunt’s 
room. It ran thus: 

‘‘The disclosure—the result of a remark- 
able accident—came upon me like a thun- 
derclap. And I fear I have yet to know the 
worst. The defalcations, which have been 
Managed with marvellous adroitness, are in- 
ttricably mixed up with some bill transac 
‘ions which I had with private parties be- 
fore 1 determined on coming here. But I 
do not seem to have escaped the attentiuns 
of the thief and forger by removing. He is 
pursuing me still. M’'Creeshie, who was in 
England at the time when the principal 
frauds were perpetrated, returns (I myself 
cannot leave just at present) armed with 
pas to investigate the matter. William 

orton placed it out of my power to com- 
mission him, by absenting himself on the 
day I arranged to send M'Creeshie. ‘I must 
look to you, Margaret, to act for me.” 

_ Under the veil of simulated slumber Mil- 
licent brooded long and anxiously, to the 
end that she discerned, or thought she dis- 
pen mg impending danger to William Hor. 
pra — or 2 letter. Well, Milly 
loves, aha y plotted against her 

Fortune seemed to favor her. Tne next 

Belin ance she saw « telegram of Miss 
a 3 


“From Mason, Liverpool, to Sudron 
Middleby. The case is not Sapiihe against 
him; but he must fall into the trap which 
has been laid for him. He comes on to 
Middleby to-night. If you would not mind 
our arresting him at your cottage reply at 
once, and we will send Mac on by next 
train.” 

That evening Millicent was at Marshfield 
Junction and hurried to the opposite plat- 
jorm to watch and wait. There she re 
mained for hours, scanning every face with 
feverish eagerness, but, alas, fruitlessly. 
Was her quest doomed to be a barren one ? 

The train comes in. The sight of a hand- 
some, sun-browned, bearded face—the 
presence of him she had come to meet—for 
en instant deprived her of the power cf 
utterance. The next moment she was 
clinging to the handle of the carriage.door 
and oxclaiming. 

**William! William Horton! get out here! 
At once, before it is too late! Quick! O dear, 
the door is locked!'’ 

In an incredibly short space of time he 
had opened the door with his own key, and 
was clasping Milly in his arms, surrounded 
by a group of more or less excited specta. 
tors, that included a gentleman who had 
leapt out after him, the exasperated station- 
master, and a zealous member of the police 
force, paar Hf anxious to take some. 
“= into custody. The train had gone. 

‘I will trouble you for your name and 
address, sir,’’ exclaimed the head of affairs, 
in a tone of scathing anger. ‘And you too, 
sir. Both of you, and this young lady like. 
— have committed a breach of the bye- 

ws.”’ 

“Oh, bother the bye-laws, man!"’ replied 
Horton. ‘‘I have a sufficient excuse here’ — 
and he gripped Milly's hand—‘‘for breaking 
all your laws at a blow, and your head into 
the bargain; and you would admit it old 
fellow, if you knew all. However, my 
friend will explain, and—you need not be 
afraid of my running away—if you really 
do require our names and so forth, he'll) give 
them to you. I have some matters of im- 
portance to talk over with this young lady, 
which concern ourselves alone.’’ 

His friend retired with the superintendent 
into the office of the latter, and the reunited 
lovers, too full of bliss to say much to each 
other yet, walked outside the station. . 

“And so, Milly dear,’’ he said “you 
would not harbor an ill thought of me?’ 

Looking up into his face with a glance 
glowing with tender meaning, she said, 

“O my darling. how could I? I only 
knew one William Horton; but I knew him, 
I knew him, which poor aunt Margaret did 
not. She sentenced you before trial, dear; 
I had tried you.”’ 

Shortly after they parted and Millicent 
returned home saying to her aunt she had 
seen William Horton. 

The good lady seemed rather upset by the 
announcement, but said nothing. She took 
up some knitting and Milly sat opposite and 
made a feeble pretext of reading. * 

In answer toasharpring, Jane directly 
afterwards admits Mrs. Sudron’s visitors. 

“Come in,’’ said Mrs. Sudron, ‘‘This is 
Alexander M'Creeshie, my brother Phillip's 
confidential agent and friend, and a busi- 
ness agent of his and my brother's, John 
Robinson. My niece, Millicent Grey.”’ 

Milly acknowledged the visitors ‘‘at 
large,” and then gezed intently at M'Cree- 
shie, as though to pierce him to the soul. 
That young gentleman flinched visibly un- 
der the scrutiny, but svon recovered his self. 
possession. 

“Begging your pardon, ladies,’’ observed 
Mr. Robinson, after some conversation, ‘‘as 
my friend here and me have a little busi. 
ness to transact with you, ma’am’’—ad 
dressing pointedly Mrs. Sudron—‘‘I think 
it coal be better for all parties if the 

oung lady was to leave us to ourselves. 
foun advise her,as a friend to all parties, 
to a 

Acant, let me speak,’’ interrupted Milly. 
“Mr. Robinson, I know you; you are a de. 
tective officer.”’ 

‘“What!’’ exclaimed that surprised offi- 
cial. 
“Pray allow me. I know you, sir, and 
the nature of your miserable errand. And 
I know you tuo, Mr. M Creeshie; and why 
you are here; but—”’ 

A peremptory ring at the bell put an end 
to her speech. She crossed the room, and, 
turning to the group within, said, in a voice 
that thrilled with exultation. — 

‘“Auntand gentlemen, it is now my 
turn. Thisis William Horton, my afil 
anced husb nd and—"" 

“Tam sorry for you, miss, but I must 

‘orm my duty.” 
— pany Meg a Robinson,” said a 
voice in the hall, the owner of whicb at the 
came time stepped quietly forward and as 
quietly closed the door; ‘‘f have a word tw 
on that point.”’ 
You here?” exclaimed Robinson. ‘‘But 
look here Superintendent Ramsden, this is 
my prisoner for all that;’’ and he placed his 
chen William Horton’s arm. 

“Oh, dear no! But this is mine!” and 
before M'Creeshie was aware of the opera 
tion, that wily person’s hands were locked 

with the aid of a pair of regulation 


bracelets. 
M’Creeshie, who up this moment had 





stood ina state ot stuper, found his voice. 





“It is at your peril, sir, you have sub- 
jected me to this indignity. Produce your 
authority for this % 

“Never mind, Alexander M’Creeshie; I 


know my duty.” 
“Bat, Baperlatendaat Ramsden, are 
aware that] hold a warrant for W 
Horton?” 

* Quite. I know all about it.” 

William, to whose side Millicent had shy- 
ly nestled, said: ‘‘You know, Mrs. Sudron, 
and you, Milly dear, that I—shall I say ab- 
sconded?—from Melbourne on the day A\l- 
exander sailed. Your ill-ased father was 
justified in suspecting me, when he wrote 
you, Mrs. Sadron, the letter advising my 
arrest With the apparent fs which he 
bad before him he had ly no alterna- 
tive. Mr. M'Creeshie sailed in the 
Southern Cross, and so did IL If 
he had suspected my being a shipmate 
of his, he would never thought of 
looking for me before the mast. 
It did not suit Mr. M'Creeshie 
to have me arrested when I was discov- 
ered; neither did it suit me. He was little 
aware, though, that, long before he swore 
the necessary information betore the local 
magistrate, the case against him which I 
had proceeded with (having, thanks to Su 
perintendent Rameden, obtained the requi- 
site proots) had been undertaken by the 
Treasury. All in good time you shall know 
who was the perpetrator of those frauds; 
you shall know how heand I were mixed 
up in the charge—whbich dates back to my 
wild days, when I was more accustomed to 
the sight of a bill-stamp than | have been 
since. He sought to rob me of my carac- 
terand towin my darling Milly for his 
wife. Your father will soon be home, dear; 
and when he comes he will not find it hard, 
I think, to consent to our wedding. Mrs. 
Sudron, your hand.”’ 

“And my heart with it, William Horton. 
I did what I thought was my duty.”’ 

The reader n not be told that M'Cree- 
shie’s defense was of no avail. The pun- 
ishment inflicted on him for his misdeeds 
was exemplary; and so was William Hor. 
ton’s reward. Milly and he were married; 
and her father, who had got to love the 
land of his adoption, returned to Melbourne 
with them in the Southern Cross. 


The Pair of Boots. 


My ates AUBREY occupied with her 











husband a large old house, in the 

village of Daine. The house stood 

entirely alone, at the foot of an im 
mense garden, far from neighbors, and had 
no other occupants than Moaosieur and Mad. 
ame Aubrey, their son—an infant of twelve 
months—and a domestic, recently admitted 
into their service. 

One evening in the month of November, 
Madame Aubrey was awaiting with some 
anxiety the return of ber husband, who had 
been gone since morning to # town distant 
a few miles from Daine. His business was 
to collect a debt, and he expected to bring 
home a large sum of money, and his wife 
now remembered with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, that she had seen him arm himself 
with a pair ot pistols. 

It was about six o'clock, and Madame Au- 
brey went to her chamber accompanied by 
the domestic, with the intention of putting 
her little boy to bed. This apartment, 
large and high, was situated on the second 
floor, looking into the garden 

The night was a true November night— 
black and gloomy, with torrents of rain, 
which beat continually upon the windows. 

Madame Aubrey sat upon a low chair in 
the corner of the fire-place, holding upon 
her knees the little boy whom she was un- 
dressing, while the servant at the other end 
of the room executed certain orders of her 
mistress. 

The rp had ceased his laughing play 
and had already closed his drowsy eyes. 
The mother threw her eyes toward the cra- 
die to assure herself that all was prepared ; 
at this moment the fire blazed up suddenly 
and threw a strong light upon the corner of 
the bed exposed by the litted curtain. As 
Madame Aubrey looked, she almest fell 
from her chair; under the bed, close to the 
cradle in which she had been about to de 
posit her sleeping child, she now beheld two 
great feet, shod in coarse brogans. 

In an instant the sense of her situation 
flashed across the mind of the young 
woman as if shown by a flash of light- 
ning. This hidden man no doubt was 
a thief, perhaps sn assassin — she was 
alone, without help present or soon to 
be expected, for ber husband was not to re 
turn until eight or nine o'clock, and it was 
now but a little past six. What should she 
do? How should she defend herself ? 

Madame Aubrey had uttered no cry—she 
had not even moved, but the servant mak 
ing the same discovery, might not show the 
same prudence. 

The thief probably intended to remain in 
his present position until the middle of the 
night, then to issue forth and him- 
self of the sum brought home by Monsieur 
Aubrey. But if prematurely discovered, 
and having no opponents but two women, 
would probably make his escape, first secur- 
ing their silence by their death. Then who 
knows but the servant herself was an ac- 





complice—suspicious circumstances, hitherto 
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herself alone with her child and those two 
terrible feet, which, half seen in the now 
dying light, seemed as immovable as the 
bedstead itself. 

ee sitting _ the chim- 
D u er addressing 
pk tlmoat mechan SS oe 
and soothin m to sleep, w 
never ered from the fect. 


The little fellow, tired of 
to cry for his cradle and | 
tion, but the cradle was 
—close to the feet. The 
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quered herself by a violent effort. 

“Come then, my child,” said she, and 
rising from her chair, she forced her totter- 
ing steps to be firm, went toward the 


alcove. Behold her 
feet! She placed the 
and with a voice which all her resolution 
could hardly keep from trembling, she com - 
menced to sing her usdal lullaby to the un- 
conscious child, and as she sang, the idea 
was ever in her mind that each word might 
be her last. At last the boy slept sou , 
-— the mother seturned to her seat by the 
re. 

The clock strikes seven. 
and Madame Aubrey may ex 
ance. A oo oe reigned in the cham- 
ber. The infant slept J nage 

The half hour strikes. e anxious 
watcher could have almost sworn that it was 
two hours since it struck last, but no; she 
knows that the clock is faithful, and there is 
still another weary half hour before she may 
expect her deliverer. 

adame Aubrey took a book of religious 
meditations from the chimney-piece above 
her head, and attempted to read. Vain ef- 
fort! Her eyes wandered continually from 
the page. 

Eight o’clock sounded, and nobody had 
come. The supposition then was correct; 
the unhappy woman gave herself up for 
lost. She was about to seize her child and 
fly from the room, when a poise resounded 
from the gravel walk beneath the window. 
The éager listener dared not trust her ears, 
she had been so often deceived—but now 
the door rolled upon its hinges and then fell 
heavily back in its place. A well-known 
step gaily ascended the stairs—the chamber 
door opened and a man appeared—a man, 
handsome, strong and one It was he! 
At this moment, had M. Aubrey been the 
ugliest ot men—the worst of husbands—he . 
would have assumed in the eyes of his wife 
al] the graces, all the virtues imaginable. 

He haa —_ paused below to take off his 
dripping cloak and lay down his pistols. He 
extended his arms and his wife rushed into 
them. But immediately recovering herself, 
she placed one finger on her lips, and with 
the other hand poi nted to the feet. 

M. Aubrey would not have been worthy 
of such a wife, it he bad failed in decision 
or sang froid. He gave a glance at his 
wife which said that he understood,and said 
aloud: 

‘One moment, my darling, and I will 
return; I have left my pocket book down 
stairs, and I must show you my riches.”’ 

With these words he left the room, but 
in a moment returned, holding a pistol in 
his hand. He examined the lock, approached 
the bed, stooped down and with his left 
hand seized one of the two feet, the finger 
of his ~ hand resting on the trigger of 
his pistol. 

‘Resist, and you are a dead man!"’ ex- 
claimed he, firmly. 

The owner of the feet did not seem dis- 
posed to risk the event. He suffered himself 
w be dragged by the foot into the middle of 
the room; where he disclosed a most villain- 
ous face as he crouched before the pistol 
pointed at bis head. 

On being searched, a dagger was found 
newly sharpened. He confessed that the 
servant was his accomplice. and had told 
him of the booty which awaited him. 

Nothing remained but to deliver both to 
justice. Madame Aubrey indeed begged 
ber husband to let them escape, but the pub- 
lic interest demanded the sacrifice of private 
lenity, and they were delivered up. Dur 
ing all the time the unconscious child slept 
soundly. Atter some little time, Madame 
Aubrey related the events of the evening. 

‘I did not think you had been so brave,”’ 
said ber husband, embracing her. 

Bat in on her bravery, the events of 
that night ght on a nervous fever, from 
which our little heroine did not recover for 
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OU are a naughty, careless girl, Trot; 
Lam very angry wish you. See there, 
grannie’s beautiful china bow!) all 
smashed to pieces! You must tell her 

yourself, tor I shan't; and won't she be 
vexed|"’ 

“Ob, auntie, I couldn't help it; the deer 
stood open, and " Here Trot stepped 
short, for she knew that if she had not 
looked out of the window at the chickens, 
as she had carried grauny's precious bow! 
along the passage, she would have seen that 
the cupboard was open, and the whole dis- 
aster would have been prevented. 

“Ob. I can't, I can't!" cried Trot, and, in 
a passion of tears, she dashed out of the 
door into the pretty farmhouse garden. 

Crying and sobbing, she ran down the 

vel walk, till she reached the brook that 
ywed past the end of the garden. Llere 
ahe stopped. 

‘Hullo! what's the matter? I say, Trot, 
what is it?'’ 

It was Trot's cousin Willie who spoke, 
climbing up out of the bed of the stream; 
his trousers were wet up to the knees, for 
he had been trying to leap the brook at its 
broadest part—a practice strictly forbidden 
by his parents—and, as a natural conse 
quence, had slipped in, and got a good duck 





ing. 

Frot had just managed, amid her soba, to 
make her cousin understand the story of the 
china bow], when Farmer Barton suddenly 
appeared among the trees, and came up to 
the children: he was very angry when he 
saw Willie's wet condition. 

“You bad boy!’’ cried he, ‘so you've 
been leaping the brook ayain; served you 
right; get indoors, beth of you; go, T sav!" 
and seizing ahand of each, the two little 
cousins were dragged, rather than led, back 
to the house and sent to bed. 

Trot cried a good deal wheo sbe first lay 
down; then she was just falling asleep 
when the door opened softly, and cousin 
Willie in his nightgown, stood at her bed 
side. 

“Oh, Willie, go away! how angry uncle 
and auntie will be,’’ exclaimed Trot. 

**Let them,”’ cried Willie, who, I suppose 
I need not tell you, was anywing but a good 
little boy: “‘let them be angry, what do | 
care? I say, Trot, they're using us shame 
fully; I vote we run away ”’ 

“I'm afraid it would be naugiity,’’ re 
peated Trot. 

“Rubbish! Unele Dick ran away, why 
should’nt wet” 

Trot had no answer to make; and as Wil 
lie was two years older than she was, and 
was very much looked up to by his dittle 
cousin, be had not much difficulty in per 
suading her to agree to his plan. 

The sun had risen about half an hour, 
when Trot and Willie walked down the 

arden band in band towards the gate lead 
ng to the fields; they had twanayed to es 
cape without any one seeing them, and, 
piece of cake, they 
started on thes journey iu the bighest 
spirits. 

They paseed out of the garden and into 
the fields. At that early hour there were 
very few people about; only once they hid 
inaditch while some isborers passed to 
work. 

After atime they found themselves on a 
hillside, with a village and church at the 
bottom. They sat down on the grass and 
looked about them; then the church bells 
began to ring. 

"The bells at home always ring at break 
fast time,’’ said Trot. ‘‘I should like some 
breakfast. ”’ 

Willie took two rolls out of his pocket, 
and they began their break fast 

“TI wish we had some butter,”’ said Trot. 

“People whe run away must learn w do 
without butter,’’ returned Willie, philo 
sopbically. 

So they wandered on, till they both got 
very tired, and then, supposing it to be near 
dinner-time they sat down and ate their two 
last rolis. They then spent part of the after 
noon in the corner of a field, where ‘bere 
was a pond under some trees, gethering 
flowers, making daisy chains, and angling | 
for frogs with pieces of Jong grass and 
bright buttercup petals 


| along, and looking very worn out and mis- 
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“I'm Farmer Barton's little boy,’’ was 
the reply; ‘*father's had the farm ever since 
grandfather died; this is our Trot, Trot is 
Aunt Susan's little girl—Aunt Susan's dead 
you know, and s8o’s her husband, that’s why 

rot lives with us. Please can you tell us 
the way toa baker's? we're very buugry.”’ 

“Never mind the baker's, I haven't fin- 
ished a)l my provender; there, divide it be- 
tween you.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. 
paused. ‘‘What's your namef?’’ he added. 

“My name is Richard.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr Richard; how kind you 
are ” 

The children soon made an end of the 
bread and then with a rush were gone. 

Richard looked after them mournfully. 
‘But for this lame leg,’’ sighed he, ‘they 
should not escape me; bowever, I can keep 
them in sight for a time, and give notice at 
the nearest police station.”’ So he followed 
them slowly down the hill. 

The children were not long in finding « 
baker's, where they bought some buns and 
some sweet cakes. 

‘“T wonder if Mr. 
cake,’ said Trot. 

‘Never mind,’’ returned Willie; ‘‘we 
can't go back.’’ 

‘But he's coming down the bill,’’ said 
Trot; ‘‘how lame be is! It was very good 
of him to give us some of his dinner, so I 
shall give bim a cake,’’ and she went back 
to meet her new friend. 

Willie followed slowly, and watched the 
meeting; he saw how Trot offered her cake, 
how Richard put his hand on her head, 
talked to her, and finally sat down on some 
stopes and took her on hisknee; surely Trot 
wascrying! Then Willie lost all patience 
and evidently sespecting something, turued 
and was soon out of sight 

“Oh, shall Lever see him again?’ sobbed 
Trot 

"Yea, yes!" replied Richard;‘‘when you're 
safe we'll see about Willie ”’ 

It was now very late in the afternoon, 
and there was no time to be Jost if they 
meant to reach Sunbridge that night. Trot’s 
feet hurt her terribly; she could only walk 
very slowly, crying out atalmost every step. 
Theo Richard said be must carry her, and 
though @ great girl to be carried, she was 
very glad when he took ber up in bis arms 
Afier some lime they came to a stile, and 
sat down to rest. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!’ cried Trot, looking 
back, “I do think—yes—it's Willie coming 
after us!’ 

True enough, there was Willie, limping 





Richard would like a 


erable. 

“I'd like to go home, too,”’ said 
not looking at either of them. 

“Come along, then,’ said Richard; ‘we're 
not so far off now,’’ 

It was late now; the laborers were all 
gone home, and they met no one 

“Come in with us,’’ said Willie to their 
friend when at last they reached Sunbridge 
Farm. Then went in by a oack way, and 
Richard set Trot down at the door. 

“Go in first, children,’’ said he 

A scream from Mrs. Barton told that Wil 
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” Willie 
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lie and Trot bad been discovered by his 
nother, who, crying, kissing, and scolding, 
drew them into the room. 

Farmer Barton appeared at an inner 
door. ‘Thank God,’’ said he, in a low 
deep vouce. 

At that moment, in walked Richard, and 
going straight up to grannie, kneeled down 
at ber tect. “Mother, can you torgive your 
graceless sou’ I ve sinned deeply, but I've 
repented; and I’ve brought the children 
home.”’ 

Grannie put out ber trembling hands. ‘‘Is 
it—cean it be? On, Dick, my boy, my boy!’ 
aod she burst into tears on his shoulder 
“What! are you Uncle Dick?" cried 
Willie and Troi, making rush ait him. 
“Stop,’’ said Farmer Barton, laying a 
heavy band on tbe shoulder of each, ‘you 
have no right to share our joy; what do you 
two think you deserve for the wicked trick 
you have played us.”’ 

They stood with drooping heads, feeling, 
perhaps, for the first time how very naughty 
they had been. Then Uncle Dick tutmed 
round. 

‘My mother has forgiven me,”’ said he, 
‘as I trust that One above bas also done be- | 
fore this; and [ had not the excuse ot these | 
children. Willie bas told ime everything. | 
and I believe that neitber of them would | 
have thought ot running away, if Uncle 
Dick bad net done so before them. For- 
give them, William, as our mother hase for- 








‘This is better than lessons, and dusting 
the parlors, and being seu'ded, isn't it?” said | 
Willie; and Trot auswered (hat it was. 

Soon they were walking over a wide 
down, with nothing to be seen on it but 
some furze bushes aud a few shee). 

At last, ‘Look!’ said Wilhe, ‘there are 
some trees, aud a man eating bis dinner 
under them: let's go and sit near him.’’ 

They reached the group of trees, and sat 
down: and now they were pleasantly sur. 
prised to find they had come w the edge of 
the down; a broad plain isy at their feet, 
with farms, villages, and no doubt plenty of 
bakers’ shops where they might buy some 
su , for they had brought their litte 
savings with them. 

The man spoke to them and asked Willie 
his name. 





you—forgive them, for my sake.”’ 

I think we need hardiy say that Farmer 
Barton listened to his brother's appes!; that 
Willie and Tret became better children from | 
that day torward; that Willie learned to 
obey his parents; that Trot grew a careful 
girl, and broke no more china bow!s; and | 
that they, neither of them, even in their | 
wildest dreams, ever thought of running | 
away again. | 

| 


| 
| 
given me. | have brought them back to 
| 
| 
| 


~- —— 

‘‘Want any baking powder?" saida meek- 
lyoking individual who called the oluer day. 
“Baking powder, is it?” said the representa- 
tive of the Emerald Isle, who answered the 
summons. “Shure, an’ do ye suppose we want 
to blow up the place? Did't we try keroseve 
until the top of the shtove went up the chim- 
ney?’ Out with ye, gettin’ the likes of us into | 
trouble.” 
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NUMERICAL. 


rhe 1, 2, isa line, 

The 4, 5, 6is an tusect. 

The 7, 5, 9isa cola, 
New Ilaven, Conn, 


Mrs. 


CHARADE, 


Finest isto poltsh, 

SkOOND, a plant, 

That WHOL# is waste inatter 
Each pusgier wiil grant. 


SQUARE, 


Thau when bis hatr is first: 


a athcdaba 
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March 6, isiy 
I'll buy @ WHOLE to-night, ** 
Philadelphia, Pa. WILKINS Micawnaus. 





No. 48. BEVERSED BHOMBOID. 

Ackoss: 1, A town in the Phillipine Islands, 3. 4 
In barnacie. 3. Reads. 4. Shows. 5. Nicknames, ¢ 
Pertaining to abusband, 7. A Musselman. 

Downs: 1. Alettwer, 2. A tithe. 8. Part of a horse's 
mouth. 4. A propernaime. 5. A plant. 6, To scold, 
7. Atownin France. 8. A chemical vesse). 9, Bup- 
ports. 10. Abristle. 11, Amale mame, 12, Whils 
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The WHOLE composed of 9 letters is the European 


0. Possum. 


No. 42, DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, A prefix. 
2. A pronoun, 
3. An animal, 
4. Aalbbrev. of one of the U. 8. 
hf. An arrow, 
6. lua high degree. 
7. Forward, 
RKIMALS—In @ tender, slow manner. 
Finate—A vocabulary. 


NICKLEBY, 


ODOACER, 


1 A Man heer beeds @ barber more, 


2. ‘Thts lord egged on a cruel war, 
That on our land did burst; 


3. Asortof wicker basket this 
To carry qaueenu’s ware in; 


4. To putiocets 


‘ulation this- 


Or issue bogus **tin.*’ 


5. Oppose Il to here, 


means FIFTH 


A word you wiil require 
To solve this square aud send a list 
Complete as you desire, 


Lima, 0 
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CROsS WORD. 


In expert not In quick, 
In flourish not ln wave, 
lu cogzen not in trick, 
lu desire not iu crave, 
In unwell not in sick, 
lo cavern notin cave, 
In cement not In stick, 
In redeem not lu save. 
A moment NOW please tax yonr mind, 
And bald is What you here will find, 
New York City. 
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DIAMOND, 
A letter. 
A resi nuas 6 betance, 


a. To provide, 
. Essential. 

. Celled, 

. Chided, 

. Subsequent. 


A nickname, 
A letter. 

A letter. 

To Seize. 

Ab aniinal, 


. A church. 


Soaked. 
Covered with wax. 


. Ove who Values. 
. Couducted, 
9. 


A letter. 


Danbury, Coun. 


Ne. #7. 


CHARADE, 


My friend John Brown 
Went into town, 


No 


WHOLE atail had he; 


All Figset Joho Brown 
The snow came down, 


He 


Wasa sight to see, 


Bald Jobn so wet 
**Now I regret 

My SECOND Is so light, 
If Larrive 
By haif-past five, 


and last— 


TRADDLES, 


Korg, 


NUTMEG. 


13. A letter. 


New York City. MATTIE Jar. 


No #9. ANAGRAM, 
if you will read ip verses sweet 
Of which the last Iue here will treat, 
A woman fair, well-known to fame 
Will there relate how I became 
Tux Precious Lapy’s DagLixe, 





Camden, N.J. TRABMER. 
No, 80. DIAMOND, 
1. A letter, 
2. A basket, 


3. Serving boys, 

4. Kegulated by laws. 

5. Certain counts, 

6. Legalized. 

7. A measure, 

8. A councilor. 

9. To hinder. 

10. A peak of the Himalayas. 

11. A letter, 
Philadeiphia, la. Tim LIXKINWATEX. 

ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
Ist. The Post six months, for FIRST COMPLETES 
list of solutions. 
2ud. The Post three months for NBXT BEST list. 
3rd. The Post ten weeks for FigstT Double Cross 
Words received 
4th. The Post ten weeks for best Double Cross 
Words received by March 22nd. 
5th. The PosT ten weeks for BEST Charade received 
by March 22nd, 
SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of Feby. 8th were solved by Wa 
Ching, Gil Blas, Quips, Mattle Jay, O, Possum, Koe, 
Asian, Kifendl. 


PRIZE WINNERS, 
Ist. Not won, 
2nd. Wa CuINne. New York City. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
All contributions not acknowledged here are re- 
spectfully decliued, 
Quips—cressword. 
ziks—uumerical, 
—two charades, 
griph. 


Gil Blas—two dlamonds. Skee- 
Locksley—numerical. O. W. L. 
Effeadi—charade. Pegotty—ilogo- 


TO CORRESVPON DENTS, 
Wa CHING—Now that you have won the laurel, we 
are Wa(t)ching for a good round invoice of coutribu- 
tious. 
Gi. BLuas—Just the kind, Your beautiful lambics 
are quite soothing to the puzzle-racked brain, 
Kusk—Mauy thanks for your generous offers and 
hearty assistance. The ‘*vld editors'’ have all been 
very kind tous, Keep a good stock of your work in 
our hauds, as we Waut you inoften. After fifty-six 
weeks of solving we have finally received the Bijou 
Giazetteer for best incomplete list of answers to **Knuit- 
Knots.’’ ltisquite a jewel, Now offer a Lippin- 
cott's Gazetteer of the World. 
Qvuirps—Cross- word will appear soon. 
haud at a Double oae, 
vu. W. L.—We sympathize with you in your illness 
You miust have badan owly time. Have had a turn 
ourselves. Mustard plasters cured us though. 
EFFANDI—‘*Uats’’ received, ditto charade, ditto 
letter, a charming trio ! 
TRADDLES—Send along some more soon. You keep 
us On slarvation diet. Wish you would mall us the 
answer to that progressive Numerical. Have not 
been able to sulve il yet. 
NUTM&G—We expect a complete list from you this 
week; also some inore contributions, 
FLewy ANN--Your accepted contributions are all 
**lu copy, *’ 80 please make up your mat! for the Post. 
PaGGoTTr— Your Logogriph will appear soon. Glad 
to hear from you with Contributious aud Solutions, 
TRABNMER--**Over the water,’*’ we watch and wait, 
The Catndenu mall isa iittle late; 
Come send solutions—if not too hard— 
Why, all you need is a postal card! 
PUZZLERS&—We mean business; therefore subscribe 
atonee. Nochromos! Please notice changein ad- 
adress, and compete for the Prizes offered for cross- 
wordsand charades. 
i | re 


The first indication of domestic happiness 
is the love of one’s home. 


Now try your 





Profanity never did any man the least 





good. No man is the richer, or bappter,or the 
wiser forit. Itcommends no one to any so 
elety. It is diguseting to the refined ; abomina- 


ble to the good ; insulting to those with whom- 
we associate : degrading to the mind ; unpro- 
fitable, needless, and injurious to society. 





A gentleman who is no longer young, 
and who never was handsome, says to a chbiid 
in the presence of its parents: “Well, my 
child, what do youthink of me, eh?” The lit- 
tle one nakes no reply, and the ern 
continues: “Well, so you won't tell me what 
you think of me. Why won’t yout” *’Cause 
1 don’t want to get licked.” 





Time is precious, life is short, and conse 

quently one must not lose a single minute. A 
man of sense knows howto make the most of 
time,and puts out bis whole sum, either to in- 
terest or to pleasure: he is never idle, but con- 
stantly employed, either in amusement or in 
study. Idleness is the mother of all vices. At 
least, itis certain that laziness is the inbert- 
tence, and nothing is 80 despicable as a slug- 
gard. 





A yeung man from the country went to 
have” a tooth stopped. The dentist ad- 
vised him to have the tooth out, and assured 
him that be would feel no n if be inhaled 
laughing gas. “But what is the effectof 
gas? asked the youth. “It simply makes you 
totally insepsible,” answe the dentist, 
“you don't know anything that takes piace. 
The rustic asren , but just previous + 
the gas being administe be-put bis ban 
into his pocket and pulled ont his mone ° 
“On, don’t trouble about that now, 

the dentist, thinking that he was going to be 
paid his fee. “Notatall,” remarked the 





tient; “I wassimply going to see how,m 
had before the gas dook effect.” 
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~~ TIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


, te, the forest is a prom- 
AVORED by eur tne tropics. The first 
soneral impression of these — 

| © oods is uniformity ; but when you loo 
ond more closely, it is the diversity 
rount ’ 

ar yrikea you, for almost no tyo trees 
within your sight are the sane, T _—— 
fine forest, such as the manogany, Oy; 
of t |. and satin wood trees are stratght an 
ig, springing aloft into mid-air like the 
' +h of & Lemple; some, as the silk cotton 
colulmeing gift around with buttresses of 
trees. vy nien radiate from the main trank, and 
9106, art peighths on the tree from six 

t'o various 4 

ay irty feet. Under the sbade of these ar- 
oe i Titans. there rises a second forest of 
bor ew ate sized trees : and under these there is 
oe a third escesgrows = —_— tree 
ic herbaceous terns. 
ane, Se _ ‘Of the equatorial forests is 
he variety aud profusion of climbing-plants, 

wate tough, woody stems, which pass from 
7 to to tree, twisting and twining around their 
te ‘ks like the rigging ofaship. The flowers 
rt ese plants are Often ve beautiful. In 
pe anade, bowever, they display neither leaf 
nor blossom, but twistonin huge serpentine 
coils Lill they reach the top of some tree,when 
with airand sunshine they burst at once into 
ploom and beauty. Palms are another special 
cparacteristic of the equatorial forest, and the 
nalives put them to an infinite variety of 
’ Ss. 
"Barn boos, which are a species of gigantic 
grass, 4:6 also ty yical plants of the tropical 
zone; and like the palins, their uses are end- 
jess, The posts, walls, floors, roofs, and fur- 
niture of the houses are sometimes made en- 
urely from them ;and & single joint of bam- 
hoo wakesan excellent pot, in which rice,fish, 
and vegetables nay be botied to perfection. 

Mangroves, which grow between the tide- 
marks of Coasts and estuaries, are also very 
characteristic of the tropics, as are also sensi- 
live plants, which in some places compietely 
carpet the ground, Flowers, strange to say, 
ure scarce amid these countless leagues of ver- 
dure, 80 scarce that you may travei a hundred 
miles and seé nothing but the dense Juxuriant 
varied greens of the great overshasiowing 
woods, snd then you may saddenly light upon 
some Climbing ania which bas struggled into 
air und sunshine, and is one vivid mass of gor- 
geous color, As # rule, these forests are op- 
pressively lonely and silent. There is no 
cheertul song of birds, no pleasant hum ofin- 
sect life; nothing breaks the silence except 
ine doleful shrieks of the howling-monkey, or 
the sudden crash of a@ tree failing to tne 
ground ; and yelanima) life is very aoundant: 
Luough the liviug denizens of the forest are 
widely scatiered, and are very shy of man. 

Suterfites of greatsize and of the most gor- 
geous beauty abound. Beos, wasps, and ants 
are found in great numbers, as also leat in 
secls, WhICh&O exactly resemble @ ileal, that a 
stranger Wien shown & guava branch covered 
Wilh Luem, supposes Lhal ne sees & bDrauch ac- 
tually clotned with green leaves. Tuere are 
also wingless stick insects which are from 
etgnt inches to a foot long, and exactly resem- 
bie dead withered twigs, 

Of birds, three groupa—the parrots, the pig- 
eons and the birds of the cuckoo and hornbill 
ly pe give aspecial Character to the ornitho! 
ogy of the equator, Lizards are aleo very 
avundant, and lilerally swarm everywhere; 
and suames, although aot quite so plentiful, 
arefar too offen found itn the woods tor the 
comtort ofa nervous travelier. Green whip- 
snakes glide Lorough the foliage at your side 
without disturbing @ leat; and one pecalilarly 
uangerous species, also green, lies motionless 
colled up upon the foliage, till in passing 
through the uuderwood you find with a@ start 
Ubal ,our face is witnin a lew inches of the 
lazy reptile. Pythons of moderate dimeusions 
are very abundant; while one species,the great 
water-boa of Soutn America, grows to forty 
fee( long, and is able to seize and devour cat- 
Uedalive. Frogs and loadsa abonad, sume of 
them ofa brigut bluecolor; while otners don 
— livery consisting of redand biue 
iexs. 

Urthe mamimal{a, only one group, the mon- 
ke)’, inake Lpemselves prominent. in the 
norbiugs and evenings, the woods resound 
with the trightfal howling of one species, 
Which a:loough a small creature, is able, by 
Werns of a lar ¢° thin bony vessel in the throat, 
into which air Is forced,to make # noise louder 
than Loe roaring ofalion! At all times they 
iay be Been swinging by their long arms 
fou Loe branches, lifting small objects from 
tbe gruund with their powerful prebensile 
talis; or bounding from tree to tree at a hun- 
‘iced [sel OL more above the ground, as fast as 
* leer Can pass below. 

bets ave specially and largely developed in 
the tropteal zone, and one group, the vam- 
pires, comprises several blood-sucking s#pe- 
cles. Of butterflies there are foar hundred 
‘iferent species, the largest about tne. size of 
* swallow, and the smallest scarcely larger 
than & humble-bee. They live upon honey, 
Which they extract from flowers, but also a 
cerlaln proportion of insect food. The tongue 
Of (he bhumiuing-bird is tabalar and retractile; 
is very long, and is capable of being ex- 
‘euvled far beyond the beak, and rapidity 
drawn back, so as to suck up honey from the 
mes aries of fowers and capture smali insects. 
“een in ils familiar haunts poised on rapid 
me in the vivid sunlight, the bumming- 
bird gleams like a jewel with the iridescent 
S4uesof the amethyat, the ruby, and the sap- 
ee buat like the parrots of its native for- 
“sis, the basis of its briliiant coloring is 
f.cen ; not & soft, silky green, such as adorns 
i parroUs neck and breast, but a bright daz- 
ung hue, which seems to reflect every varying 
x-earn of the sunsbipe, 

_ Further north we are not much accustomed 
eo Imire beetles, and it is therefore with 
_ H@ Surprise that one reads that next to 
> ‘umlnug birds they are the most brilijant or- 

a cents of a tropical forest. They swarm 
OO every tallen tree trunk;they glow on every 
1 lf foliage, shining in the brightest and 
«St metallic hues, as if myriads of many- 
oe ge gems were glittering in the hot sun- 
, viders, scorpions, and centipedes also 
: vand, Someof the spiders are very large, 
-LOSttwo inebes long, and with legs six 
1&8 long when expanded. They sometimes 
“\\\ birds. The meshes of their large webs are 
iL bosed Of fibres as strong as silk, and as 
Me weave them across the forest-paths, the 
Tavelier often finds them closing his way. 
idee ons areas huge in their way as the 
Une —, See & great deal more dangerous. 
ten ineneny: Of @ green color, is frem eight to 
4 stra nls long; it frequents the forest; while 
iteelf a species haunts houses and secretes 
pees newer every box and board. The centi- 
venes arealsoof immense size,and are very 
chee —— They seem fond of human s0- 
thaten af they not only burrow under the 
canoes, but tae oes ensennes. themselves in 
c : possible o rton 
selvea wing into beds and secreting them. 
dugh examtnnse eT rendering a thor- 
traveller can cunee any before the weary 


ean 
auste! 


troy tmeTOUs as these creatures are, a wound 


om them is very rare; the reverse of the 





case being the rule with another t of the 
tropical forests, the fire-ant. it not unfre- 
quent! pens that in forci his wa 
through the tangled brushwood, the inadve: 
ent traveller strikes bis head nat some 
overhanging branch or mass of fern and dis- 
lodges a fire-ant, which falis, let us suppose, 
upon L~. mms y and cane b mys are that the 

enta cry of sudden agony is wrun 
from him, for he feels as if a red-bos tron 
were thrust through it. Fortunately,althougb 
the bive is terribie, it is not venemo and 
the pain soon passes away; unlike the bite of 
a larger species, which causes intense pain 
and lilness. 

From this it will be seen that these dense 
and gloomy thickets are not always the haunt 
of beautiful living things; they are alse the 
chosen home of creatures which are hideous 
and terrible. Sometimes in tse hot dreamy 
silent noon, when not so much as the rustle 
yA breaks the —_ the wanderer in 

ungile comes upon a siimy,s nant pool, 
with an alligator basking in the ote ing wa- 
ter, to all avpearances balf asleep, But steal- 
ing wary giances at bim all the time out of its 
green, ball-sbut, death like eyes; or tripping 
over the coile of an unseen vine, he perbaps 
crashes headiong upon the astonished back 
ofan equally hideous but harmless lizard 
which is resting quietly among the foliage. 
These lizards are of ali kinds and sizes and 
colors. The house lizards are gray er pale 
ash color; thelizards tbatclimbon walls and 
rocks are stone colored and nearly black; the 
forest lizards are mottied with ashy gray, like 
the lichen-covered bark of a tree; and the 
ae arboreal lizards are of a beautiful green 
color. 

The dragons or flying lizardsare considered 
as really among the most curious and 
interesting of iiving reptiles. They bave 
wing like membranes stretching along each 
side of the body, by which they are enabied to 

sthrough the airfor a distance of tnirty 
eet ata time. In “flying,” they descend a 
little at first; but on nearing their destination 
rise a littie, 80 as to arrive at their journey's 
end with head erect. They are very small, 
rarely more than two or three inches long, 
inciuding the tail; and when their thin mem- 
braneous wings are fully extended they re- 
sembié an insect more than a reptile. 

As day wears to its close and the shadows of 
evening beginto purple over the woods, a 
strange nightly concert of trogs ins; and 
the most remarkable of the monkeys, the 
howler, makes the primeva) forests discord- 
ant with bis hideous din. This monkey,which 
is by no means large, is,as we have aiready 
hinted, enabled to produce a tremendous 
booming sound, which caa be compared only 
to the roaring of @ lion or tbe bellowing of a 
pull. This it continues for some hours, and 
then baving finished its vespers to its own 
salistaction, it recommences its orisons when 
the first streak of dawn begins to gtid the va- 
ried beauties of the jungle thickets. Then 
awake tue restiess lizarus, which dart along 
tbe branches in gieaims of golden light; the 
grass waves gentiy in the morning breeze 
over the ny track of some early serpent; 
great flocks of parrots and macaws, intent on 
breakiast, fy off with harsh cries in the direc- 
Lion of some favorite fruit-trees, and settiing 
down among the boughs, are lost to sight and 
sound; the sun bursts torth in a gorgeous 
flood of radiance, which under the great trees 
is meliowed toa green and tender twilight; 
and @ silence deup as death sinks down on the 
renewed glories of the tropica: forest. 


ee _ 
+ 
Grains of Gold. 
Never fail to be punctual at the time ap- 
pointed. 
Never fail to give a polite answer to a 
civil questien. 
Try to see yourself through the eyes of 
those aronnd you. 
Give children little to do; make much of 
its being well done. 
There would be fewer young fools if there 
were more wise elders. 
Say not, because thou canst not do every- 
thing, “I will do nothing.” 


He is the oaly rich man who has learned 
to be content with what he bas. 


He who shows kindness towards animals 
will display the same characteristic towards 
men. 

«Do come and see us!'’ sounds very well; 
but bow much heart is there in it in many 
cases 7? 

Much jewelry is vulgar; do not smack 
the lips while eating; do not cut your nails 
in public. 

Knowledge, when in the possession of 
only a few, bas always been turned to iniquit- 
ous purposes. 

It is unfair to say thata man does good 
deeds only foreffect, merely because he does 
them with effect. 

All the blows we strike should be for a 
urpose ; every nail driven should be @ rivet 
n the machine of the universe. 

Many a religious man, who would scorn 
to worsbip an idol, takes a suliar delight in 
being worshipped as an idol himself. 

Nothing is so wholesome, nothing does so 
much for people’s looks, as a little inter- 
change of the sma)! coin of benevolence. 


There is a gift that is alinost a blow, and 
there isa kind word that ia muoificent; so 
much is there in the mode of doing things. 

You may mend a rent in a damaged repn. 
tation so that it may not show, but you casa 
never make the reputation quite whole again. 

The plain and wholesome things of life 
are its greatest blessings. Weare taught to 

ray, not tor juxuries or dainties,but for dally 
read. 

Do nothing as it were trifling; slur no 

rtof your work; in everything seek to do 
your best. Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this, that when the tn- 
jury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. ; 

To know a man, observe how he wins 
bis object rather toan how be joses it; for 
when we fail, our pride supports us—when we 
succeed it betrays us. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yield- 
ing to temptation tends to debase the mind 
and weaken the generousand benevolent prin- 
ciples of buman aature. 

The difference between those whom the 


ms as . and those it condemns 
wa be in poe my em litule else than the 
former have been sheltered from temptation. 


Witter 


Women should give their hearts, not lose 
em. 


The most rapid shorthand writer in Ohi- 
cago is a lady. 
The lady who took everybody's eye, must 


nave quite a lot ‘em. 

A contented woman is the noblest work of 
Ged—but they're scarce. 

Women are hereafter to be allowed to be- 
come notaries public in Obio. 


Many a sweetly-fashioned mouth is made 
aw a the flery and untamed tongue 
wi 


Do not kiss the baby unless you want the 
fiphtheria. N. B. Female babies aged seven- 
teen not dangerous. 


In one respect women are like bread. 
stuffs—-When they are uncommonly scarce 
they are also uncommonly dear. 


Miss Waite, daughter of the Chief Justice 
is described as having marked personal beauty 
of the Portia type, intellect and vivacity. 


There are two periods in a woman's life 
when she does not like to talk. When one is 
we never knew and the other we have forgot 
ten. 


Among the effects of an old Jady who re- 
cently died in Maine were found 103 pairs of 
stockings which she bad knitted and stored 
away. 


A Camden man recently said, ‘‘Lend me 
adollar. My wife bas left me and | want to 
advertise thatlam not responsible for her 
debts.” 


Edgar Fawcett wishes that ‘‘man could 
make love like a bird,” and a chorus of bache- 
lors is heard: “He does, Edgar, he does; like 
a goose.” 


When the blossoms and leaves of a wo- 
man's beauty fall, we may discover her de- 
fects, as we behold raven’s nests in the trees 
in winter. 


An unkind word from one beloved often 
draws blood froma heart which would defy 
the batile-axe of batred or the keenest edge of 
vindictive satire. 


A fashion exchange says that a pair of 
silk stockings, with Ducbesse lace clocks, cost 
0 Those clocks must require astrong finan- 
cial maln-spring. 


Ifa Japanese husband tells his wife she 
must remain at bome, and she goes out not 
withstanding, he can smite her one hundred 
times with the bamboo. 


A Chinese shoemaker has just married a 
pretty Boston girl. We say more emphatically 
than ever that the Chinese must go. Are we 
to be ruined by Chinese lovers 7 


A bad wife is a shackle on her busband's 
feet, a burden on his shoulders, a paisy to his 
hands, smoke to his eyes, vinegar Lo hie leetn, 
a thorn to bis side, a dagger to his heart. 


Adoiphe to Araminta, on their way to 
church: “How 1 wou'!d | were the prayer book 
you clasp so lovingly.” Reply—How 1 would 
you were, for then I couid shut you up." 


An Eastern paper alleges thet # youth in 
Connecticut engsged to a gri, laconicailly de- 
serted her withthe tollowitng note: “Money 
is scarce and girls are plenty. Guess I wili 
give upthe contract.” 


A courageous Boston girl about to marry 
& comparatively poor young tan, has re 
quested her dear friends not to make her any 
wedding presents, as she may not be able to 
reciprocate in the future, 


Princess Matilda, the niece of the King 
of Baxony,is one of the few marriagenbie 
daugiiters of KR oman Catholic reigning houses, 
and bas been for some time spoken of as the 
future Crown Princess of Austria. 


Women often lose the men they love, and 
wholovethem. By mere wantonuers or co- 
quetry they reject, and then repent; they 
honld be care tal not to take the step too bas- 
tiiy, fora proud, high-minded, gifted man will 
seldom ask a woman twice, 


The good-natured husband that is foolish 
enough to do shop errands tor his wite pever 
knows enough to do them properly. He is 
jnstas apt to buy paper cambric as black ai 
paca for sheeting, if the dry goods clerk only 
telis biia that {it is the correct Lning. 


A bride waited two hours after the time 
appointed for a wedding in Ohlo, but the 
bridegroom did notcome. It was decided to 
send tor bim before dismissing the guests. 
He was found at his home with one side of his 
face shaved, 4nd sO nervous that he bad not 
been able to wield the razor any longer. 


‘Why do you look so glum and crows, 
William, wheneverlask youto go out with 
me to any party or theatre?” foquired Isabe)- 
lis. “My love,” said William, “there woald 
be no meritin going were I pot making an 
awful sacrifice of my own teelings. Permit 
ine the pleasure of showing thatl go only to 
please, my dear.” 


A story comes from over the sea in regard 
to tbe death of ap Enuglisb lady of great beauty 
and mary accomplisbments, efter several 
years of devoted labor among the poor of the 
densely populated district called “the Biack 
Couastry.” She nuorsed them when fil or 
wounded, and was beloved by all, and died re 
questing that the vell that shrouds ber privete 
history may not be lifted tosuatisfy thecurtous. 
She is called “Sister Dora.” 

——— - -_- 


A paregraph is going tbe rounds of the 
press expiaiping on scleutific grounds whya 
girl cannot throw astone. If some aecientiat 
would kindly potatout what isthe satest post- 
tion the bystander can occupy—whetoer he 
bind or before—when sheatiemptstt, he would 
be to seme extenta public benefactor. 

EE 





‘Young Philosopber’’ would like te is 
quire whata ‘safety’ mateb is,and why so 
ealied. Asafety match is one in waoich tne 
young Map owns a span of horses, a three- 
story bouse and asea! ring, while the aetna | 
po father is the possessor of sixty thousan 
dollars in government bonds, and a whoie 
equare of brick blocks. 

eI 


We see that a man in Connecticut was 
Killed the other day while ‘trying to boarda 
freight train."’ There is reason fn all these 
things; ne doubt when the wan took the freigat 
trrin Lo board he gave it saleratus biscuit, rye 
coffee, and strong butter tor breakfast, and 
tough mation three times a week for dinner, 
till in a fit of dyspepsia the freignt train rose 





up and killed him. 





* 
Haceliz. 
A long tramp—A tall vagrant. 
A leading article—A halter strap. 


A bad sigon—A defaced guide-board. 


Men who stand areund waiting for s 
drink sbow a lack of cents. 


If one commences to carry an umbrella in 
a storm, be must keep it up. 


When the old folks try to sit outa young 
Steg and his girl, they get discounted every 
m 


A standing joke—Inviting a hundred peo. 
le to @ party in a house where there are only 
fiy eo " 

An unassuming traveller can make a fare 

display by keeping his railroad-ticket where it 
can be seen. 


Care killed a cat, says the but 
the style of bootjack with which deed was 
done is not mentioned, 


An Iowa man was converted one night, 
and the next day bet a man he would s to 
his religion fora year. 

“How do they make letter paper, Mr. 
Harkins?” said his wife. “With stationery en- 
gines,"’ replied Harkins. 


Happy thought! The reason why a pal e 
is so destructive fs because the wind is biow- 
ing in the same direction with ft. 


There is something peculiarly weird in 
listening to a 2#0pound woman singing, 
“Tap, tap, tapping at the garden gate.” 


**Yes, I'm a good dancer,’’ said the bar- 
ber as he sheared off the bionde locks of & ous- 
tomer. “See me clip the light fantastic tow.’’ 


Probably the happiest combination in all 
this wide world, during these m winter 
“ad is half a mince pie with a boy sround 


- Why Willie,’’ said his mother at dinner, 
“you can't possibly eat amother plate of a 
aio , can yout” Ob, I can, ma; one more 
plate will just Mi ihe Bul.” 


It may seem a little Jate to express sym- 

thy, but if Job ever had a ripe and bloom 
ng boil fair and square on his Adam's apple,- 
he pas our heartiest condolence. 


A Parisian told his boarding house keeper 
that the eotfee had only one great merit and 
one great tault. The merit that it had no 
chicory in it, and Lhe fault that there was no 
coffee in it. 


**‘No doubt,”’ exid a footman to a short, 
littie gentieman who baiinsulted him, “you 
think yourself three times as good as I am, 
forlam only a footman, while you are @ 
three-foot man.” 


A Scotch lady had invited a gentleman to 
dinner on a particular day,and he had ae 
ot with the reservation, ‘il I'm spared.” 
*Woel, wool,’ said the lady, “if ye’re dead I'll 
not expect ye.”’ 


In this country a boy has too much to 
fight. Firet, i's bis mother's slipper ; next, 
Fourth of July; then green apples: and, finally, 
Santa Cilaus,a@ ricketty pair of skates, and an 
airhole in the ice. 


A pair of panis—two dogs after a long 
chase. A palr of slippers—two eels. A pair 
of shoo's-—-Lwo women Chasing @ hep. A paro- 
*doce’’—two physicians. A palr o' dies—two 
drowning kiltens, 


Armong other recipes, an cachonge gives 
one to change red hair yellow. Weil, yellow 
hair bas ite advantages. Ainong others, it is 
an excellent maten for butter, and that's 
some Lhing, surely. 


An elephant once nearly killed an Irish- 
man foraninsult offered vo bis trunk. The 
act wae rash iv ihe extreme; butit was impos 
sible, tne Hibernian said, Lo resist a nose you 
could pull with Doth bands, 


Mother to her bad boy—‘‘If you'll be- 
have all siay to-day Iii give you sumething to- 
morrow.” Bad boy to lis sit ter—* Wnat'li ehe 
give ne—do you kuowt Wiil it pay me for 
the trouble of behaving myselt?' 


A youngster, fond of visiting museums, of 
a speculative turn of mind,and very affection- 
ale, siarlied his mother the other day by re- 
marking tbat If ehbe died he would stull her so 
that be could sitio ber lap all the time. 


Speak gently, speak gently: no matter 
cow muck bigger and how muck broader 
across Lhe shoulders than yoursell the otber 
Inan ia, BOr how Cross be }OOksS, speak gently. 
The biggerand broader and crosser—tie gen- 
Llier. 


‘‘How like its father it is!’’ exclaimed the 
nurse on the occasion of the christening of 
a baby whoee father was over seventy, and 
had married @ yoang wife. “Very iike,”” re 

lied @ gatirical lady, “it nhasn'’tatooth tn ite 
ead!’ 


A couple of daring foot-pada garroted an 
eminentiy respectabie resident tbe other 
night, choked bin., lore off bis coat, and ruth- 
leesiy cov Led him of ule liver ped, whieh they 
e0pposed wana recepiacie tor United States 
bonds and treasury aoter. 


He was a handsome young man who 
bowed ladies intothbe store. He cut another 
fellow oat of his girl, whereupun the ether fel- 
low putupan artistic shade over his optics. 
Then he wrote to the itnceonstant one {fn an 
ironic vein: Come to the bower | have shaded 
for thee.” 


‘Geiup, Harry dear! There's ice in the 
water bucket and wiatebaill l dot” said a 
cheerful wile on @ recent frosty morning. 
*Llee—ia there?” returned Harry,woo bad been 
at thecluh toe might previous. “Weil, Marte, 
You 08) vellel Clack ap some, and make nea 
piicher of ice water.’’. 


ITere and there in some parts of the coun. 
lay you tnd someof the good old-fashioned 
people sticking lo the reyai oid fiaunnel bound 
bot brick, which they pulinto the bottom of 
the sleigh when they start ont. The oid man 
us@ally geta home, Lowever, with the brick 
Wieapped up in his Lat 

te 

Ose COLD is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON Tor 
OF ABUTHER, Oe at Couipanylng Cougs Lecuoin 
lug setlicd and confiiine nl, and the lungs so 
Strained and racked tbat the production ot 
tavercies frequentiy foilows. anuy existing 
cases Of Pulmonary Disease may be Luus ac- 
counted fur, and yel Low many olbersare bow 
carelessly allowiug Lbemeelves lo drift turough 
tLe oe sylo ploms, Controlied by tue 
fatal policy of aliowiug a Cold to take care of 
itself! On the first iotimation of a Cough or 
Coida, or any Throat or Long troubhie, resort 
prompuUy to Dr. Jayue’s Expectorant, « safe 
curative Of loug @siablished reputauion, aad 
you many exes consequences of such dan- 
gerous trifling. 
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INOONSTARCY. 





A stripli ucks a flower fair; 
The bright e ofa maiden's hair, 
The azure of their eyes, are there. 
Too fervent is bis clasped hand's heat— 
The blossom's fragrance lasts an bour 
He it wilted at his feet, 
And plucks another flower. 


His kisses steal away the rore 
That bicomsin blushes on her cheek. 
A brief Pour's bilss—then forth he goes 
Another maid to seek. 


——— oe” 


OBSERVATION AND MEMORY. 








HEfamous Thurlow, Lord Chancellor of 

England, was once complimented on his 

extraordinary memory. He said in re 

ply: “Hehad no meritin having a good 

inemory, tur memory was only the result 
of attention.” Hy this he meant close obser- 
vation of what is seen, heard, or read. 

Sir Walter Scott was as remarkable for a 
good wemory as Thuriow, and in some re- 
spectsa more a0. ae power of observation 
was extraordinary. © have evidence of this 
in bis popular fictions. The bulk of them are 
com of scraps of remembrances, as to 
what he bad seen, heard, or read, put together 
and embellished by the imaginative faculty. 
Nothing escaped him. If in walking out he 
accidentally overheard a uliar vernacular 

hrase, down it went in his memory. 

Dickens had the same capacity and tact in 
observing and treasuring up the personal op 
pearance and hraseology of individuals 
whom he chan to encounter. 

There are diversities in this exercise of 
memory. Some are good at remembering 
dates, some at personal oddities, some at lan- 
guages, some at miscellaneous occurrences, 
some al recollecting rermons and conversa: 
tions; the speciality in each case being due to 
@ particular idiosyncrasy of character. Bol. 
well's power of ana yey | bis conversations 
with Johnson, is perhaps the most marvellous 
thing of the kind ever heard of. 

Moar reons will have experienced a 
strange forgetfulness of names and circum. 
stanoes until something occurs to bring them 
to remembrance. Sometimes the memory re- 
vives very curiously in tliness. There have 
been men who when il! bave spoken a foreign 
language, which when well they had forgot. 
ten; but these revivals of memory seem to 

int to the conclusion that we do not really 

rget anything in the strict sense of the 
word, It may be that we cannot at a given 
moment recall thisorthatto mind, but still 
itisiaid up we know not bow in a secret 
storehouse of the brain, and when we least ex- 

ctit, may suddeniy be brought again to 
ight. Sometimes the memory thus revived 
is one of early childhood, asin the case rela 
ted of aclergyman whoon visiting a certain 
castle feit convinced he mu-t have seen it be 
fore, and that when he did there were donkeys 
under the gateway and some people on top of 
it. By inquiry he actually ascertained that 
be had been there with a picnic party, who 
made the excursion on Seer when he was 
only about eighteen months old. 

There ts aform of revived recollection which 
impresses one with awe rather than mere 
wonder. Itis whnenthe whole picture of a 
Hfetime flashes at once into the mind. That 
this oocurs sometimes when death or pert! of 
death iaimminent, is quite certain. It may 
be that it occurs very frequently before actual 
death, but this we cannot know, as all the tn- 
stances of which we bave accounts are those 
in which aman has described his sensations 
after baving been saved from dying. Most of 
the cases are thove of drowning men, When 
all hope of being saved is gone, and the very 
strugyie with the water is-one made without 
conscious effort, i would seem that without 
being prompted by the will, the memory sud. 
denliy grasps at once the deeds of the 
life that now appears about to close, 
and atthe same thne—and this ta the most 
singular part of the phenomenon—recognizes 
the moral reetitude or wrong of each act. 
There ts a case of this kind recorded of an Eng 
lish naval officer who thus remembered the 
events of his iifeat the moment when be was 
struggling ape in the wake of the ship 
from which be had fallen; and he confessed 
that he bad been especially struck by tre eud 
den coming into his thoughts of @ achoolboy 
lie that he nad lovg forgotten; there it was 
with all ite circumstances, so that he feit 
pained at the meanness of the decelt 

There are a few cases where the peril was of 
another kind. Thus in one instance, a horee 
stopped suddeniy in the darkness, and fran 
tlonily resisted all the rider's endeavors to 
foroe him onwards; until the ian peering 
through the night saw that be had missed his 
way end wastrying te urge his horse over the 
sharp brink of a hidden precipice. As the 
danger flashed upon him, withthe knowledge 
of it came in one rush the record of his life. 
This point gives rise to anumberof impo tant 
considerations as to the character of the mem 
ory, and especially it gives great force to the 
theory that we never really forget anything. 
It seems too to suggest that the power of the 
memory receives an access of strongth in the 
last moments of life; and other facts point in 
the same direction. Thus on the authority of 
a German pastor it is said that numbers of 
German emigrants in this country who bave 
forgotten their native tongue, recover it and 
use it upon their death becs; and one writer 
quotes the touching story of an idiot who had 
been lefian orpban tn early childhood, and 
in boyhood had never known what a wothber's 
care waa, dying withasmile on hie face, and 
with the words: “My mother! How beautt- 
ful! on his lips. 

We have referred to the theory of our not ul- 
timately forgetting anything : but the ques- 
tion arises, if this theory be true, what degree 
of ad vertenoe is sufficient to impress a tact on 
the memory? We know how common it ts for 
old people to be apparently quite unable to re- 
member more recent events, while they have 
nevertheless a vivid recollection of those of 
earlier life. Every reader of Coleridge's Bio- 

aphia Literaria will remember a notable 
netance of this actually cecurring. A servant 
girl in some German town tell tll. and in her 
ravings began tospeak Hebrew in plain con- 
nec sentences. She knew no language but 
ber own: and the matter seemed an insoluble 
mystery, until inquiry revealed the fact that 
she once been in the service of a Protes- 
tant pastor who was a good Hebrew scholar, 
and used often to read some Rabbinical treat- 
tees aloud, walking up and down the common 
room of the house while the servant was at 
her work. Now it ts ss thatany one 
who is ignorant of a foreign langu cannot 
repeat @ dozen words out of a ing thus 
beard vy chance; yet under peculiar condi- 
tions the fact was revealed that wae pease 
f a language, of which she Knew not the 
ofa siugie word, bad thus been ac 
stored up in this giri's memory ! 


! 





HISTORY OF CARPETS. 


ARPETS came from the East,and their 

manufacture dates tar back into an- 

tiguity. The Babylonians made them ; 

they formed a noted branch of manufac. 

ture in Turkey and Persia before they 
were known elsewhere in Europe. The Mo- 
bammedan who prostrates himself many times 
@ day upon the ground found it conventent to 
have something on which to kneel and which 
he could easily carry with him, while a like 
habit of sitting coseetrae upon the floor 
made the same matertal first a comfort, then 
an ornament to his house. To these uses we 
may probably trace the custom in all Oriental 
coun , copied largely by france,of having 
carpets in one piece aad then toonly partially 
cover the floor, or the »se of rugs merely be- 
fore the principal! pieces of farnitare. It is 
only in the United States, England and Ger- 
inany at the co day that carpets are uni 
Vereally usec covers the entire floor, and- 
where the pian of waxing floors, asin france, 
is almost murey unknown. Those who have 
patofolly walked through sme of the palaces 
of Europe,shaffing along in felt siippers.or en- 
deavoring to stand uprightin them,:ealize the 
comforts ot a well-covere? floor, as well aa the 
= addition to the beanty ofa well furnished 

yea, 

It is somewhat singular that the English 
should have been 60 late as ~_ were in dis 
covering the ulllity of carpets, for while they 
did not need them for the act of worship, the 
climate would naturally suggest such an adal- 
tionto warmth. Yet we learn from history 
that a4 lute as the reigns of Queens Mary anid 
Elizabeth rushes were used,even in the pal- 
aces, though carpets had been imported to 
sOmMe extent from the East. Shakspeare occa- 
sionally refers to them, and Bacon, who was 
contemporary with bim, deacri bes a reception 
thus: “Against the wall, in the middle of the 
half pace, isachatr placed before him witha 
tableand carpet before it; trom which it will 
be seen that the first carpets in use then were 
the same as we find in the East now, mere 
squares or rugs. At that day they were consid- 
ered as luxuries, and for common datly use the 
English adherea tenaciously to their straw 
and rushes, 

Not much is known ofthe earliest Eastern 
fabrics, but as these nations change butsiowly 
it is safe to assume that the first carpets were 
tuin tapestries, made by hand, as they are 
made at the present day. The process of 
fastening woollen into a warp with the 
fingers was exceedingly slow and tedtous, but 
this i4 of siiall account In countries where 
Jabor ts of #0 little value, The same process in 
France at the present day makesthe Gobelins’ 
Lepestries of Immense valine, 80 thal they 
rarely, ifever, come intothe market, but are 
reserved for oy tym & Many years are soine- 
times occupied In producing aome ot the more 
ornate pieces. Portraits and pictures of birds, 
animals and flowers are accurately and beau- 
Ulully reproduced, and what is most wonder- 
ful is, that the artist works with the back 
of the yey towards him. He can only see 
what he has accomplished by gotng round to 
inspect iL when hestops lor dinner or loaves 
at night. 

From this tapestry has sprung undoubtedly 
all our modern carpets. Yhen the manufac 
ture was taken upin England, devices were 
employed to multiply the tabrics and to 
cheapen them, Toile led tothe hand-toom and 
subsequently to machinery and the use of 
power, Good tinitations of Turkish carpets 
were made at Axminster and were called af- 
ter the name ofthe town, Few pcopie have 
any ideaof the process of manutacture. It 
is one of the few remaining brauches of Turk- 
ish Iinduatry. 

The methods of work in the ancient Turk- 
ish towns are of the simplest and rudest de- 
scription. A vertical frame supports two hor 
izontal rollers about five feet apart. The 
warp, of any required length, consisting of 
an upper and lower thread, Is wound around 
the upper roller and the ends are fastened to 
the lower one by the girls, who sit cross- 
legged in a row before the trame. Each work 
woman has a certain width allotted to her 
and proceeds to knot the tu'ta which form the 
pile in rows, using different colors to form 
the pattern. Thetytng of the tufts and the 
picktogw out ot various ce lored wools, whieh 
bangs in balla over the irame, is carried on 
witheurprising rapidity, The pattern being 
worked solely from memorr, yor with the atd 
of the rode tratpe, 4 patr of shears and comb, 
the workers contrive to produce Loe  uost 
harmontousiv colored and certatniy the most 
durable carpets ip the trade, European taste 
bas clone much to foster this mannfacture, bul 
has never been able to tifrove tt 


oe 


ETIQUETTE AT THE CAPITAL. 


T may be of tn'erest to know how far the 
forme of society more or less extant in so- 
cial government circles all over the world, 
obtains in this country 

In ourown country at Washington the 
President and tis wife receive all calls and 
return none. During the session of Congress 
stated receptions are given, which allt muy at 
tend. A morning reception should be attended 
in the usual morning reception costume, but 
itis not considered respectful lo appear tn less 
than evening toilet at an eventing reception 
and foraneventng call merely demi toilette is 
preferable, When entering, your name is an. 
nounced by the usher, whereupon the Mar- 
shal of the District Introduces \ou to the Pres 
ident and afterwards to other members of the 
family who may be preesnt. Any invitation 
sent by the President takes precedence of all 
other invitations, even if previously accepted, 
Communications to Cablnet officers should be 
midressed to “The Honorable tie Secretary of 
State:” the Vice-President as “Mr. Vice Prest- 
dent,” and the Caitet-Justice as “Mr. Cuhief- 
Justice.” Abbreviations are not allowable in 
ceremontious notes. In case, bowever, of any 
long diplomatic title write out partof it tn 
full, and let an added line of etceteras indli- 
cate the remainder. 

itis a vexed question as to whom properly 
belongs the second place in social grade, the 
Chiet Justice or the Vice-President Much 
may be sation bothisides. The significance, 
of our social etiquette is not personal, bul po- 
litical, and it simply resolves itself to the ques 
tion which is of more litical lus portance, the 
Chief-Justice orthe Vice-President. The first 
name is certainly, in some respeets, much 
more responsible and dignified. He holds the 
power of ultimate ap ; he can at Limes con- 
trolthe Executive, and holuing his office for 
life he isa fixed star in the National firma- 
ment. The Vice-President, simply as Vice- 
President, bas no special political significence. 
His greatness is anticipatory rather than ac- 
tual, consisting tn the remote contingency of 
his becoming President, and the dignity of 
his position arises from his being President of 
the United States Senate. A social congress 
should be called to setile these weighty mat- 
ters of the law, and until that is done the di- 
lemma may be met as a disti isned Wasb- 
ington lady meets it, by not inviting these two 
dignitaries to her table at the same time. 





In regard to the Cabinet great confusion of 
opinion prevatis as to the question of soctal 
precedence. The order observed is the pri- 
ority in which the offices were created—viz., 
the State, the Treasury, the War, the Navy,the 
General Post Ome, the Interior, and the De 
rtment of Justice. 

Pte difference of opinion as to who should 
receive the first visit, the Cabinet officer or 
the Senator, ts gradually being decided in fa- 
vor of the Senator. 

The ladies of the Cabinet probably work 
harder through the season than any one else 
in Washington. The demands upon their 
time and strength are enormous, and it must 
require a good deal of muscular Christianity 
to go through the crush of a “card reception” 
in the belgbt of the season. Inthe matter of 
invitations, tke invitation should be sent in 
season, and theanswer should be positive and 
should be given at once, and given in writing. 
E«pecially is this case in regard to dinner in- 
vitations. 

Punctuality bere is the cardinal virtue. Re- 
peat in ti@ answer the formula of time and 
ee, #0 that there may be no misunderstand. 

ng As totimeand place. Say yesorno. Itis 
all well enough to coquette with your lover, 
and doubtless to “mean yes, and say no,comes 
natural to women;” butthe man whoasks you 
to dine is not to be trified with. 

It has always been considered snobbish for 
a woman to shine in the reflected glory of her 
husband's tithe, as “Mrs. General,” “Mrs. Sen- 
ator,” &c., yet the usage gains ground. Itat 
once identifies peopleand isadmissable. Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
their wives are expected to make the first 
call on all the officials above named. 

While official life in Washington is under 
many restrictions and limitations, private 
and social life, with the advantages of meet- 
ing the brightest and pleasantest people in 
the land, and with its freedom of selection, 
offers unusual opportunities for enjoyment. 

re 
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Dew Publications. 

“The Westininster Review" and the*Edin- 
burgh Review" a been republisbed by 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Co... of New 
York. “The Edinburg Review” opens with 
un article of timely Tatovent on “The New 
Golden Age,” giving the early history of gold 
fuding and the effect of the new mines on the 
value of money, &c. “The True Tale of the 
Cenci” is an interesting review of M. Berto- 
latte’s new work on the Cenci family. This 
In followed by “Mental Physiology,” *Me- 
moirs*of Mrs. Jameson.” “The Road to Ln- 
dia” consioers the practicability of railroad 
commanteaiion between the Mediterranean 
Seaand Persian Gult;” “Campanella and Mod- 
ern Italian Thought;" “Walpole’s Engiand 
in the Nineteenth Century; “Discoveries of 
Olympia” gives an account of the «xplora- 
lions nade by the Germans since 1875; The 
Government and the Opposition.” 

“The Westminster Review” opens with a re- 
View of “Dr. Jonnson, bis Biographers and 
Crities;" “The Papacy, its early relations with 
Roman Catholic Staies,.” gives a retrospective 
review of its origin and policy; “The Kussians 
in Turkey" Girsects the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Russians and other matters relative to 
tue Berita treaty anfi Kagiand’s Asiatic Em- 
pire;’ “The Catroli Fuiutiy’’ describes an in- 
Wwresting epl-ode in italian history, suggested 
by the gallant conduct of the prime minister 
Calroiiin the late attempted assassination of 
Lhe King; the article on Atwhanistan isof very 
timely interest: “Niccolo Muchiavelliand His 
Times” are discussed in a very interesting ar- 
uicle. Therest of the contents are “India and 
the Colontal Empire ot Eugitaud:” “Contem- 
porary Literature” includes Theology, Pat. 
lonopnhy, Politieal Sectology, Travels and 
Voynges, Science, History and Biography, 
Beiles Lettres, and Miscellany. 

The March number of “Witte Awake” is la- 
den with attractive illustrations and stories 
florchildgren. Thefroutispiecets a mid winter 
scene by Robert Lewis, accompanying the 
poem Dy Caroline Lesile. “Why Didn't He 
Caich & Fox?" isan amusing siory by J. R. 
Stewart, and four illustrations by Boz; “How 
Maude hept Watch” ts a poem by Mary D. 
Brive; an exceedingly interesting description 
is given of the “Perkin’s Instiluuionand Mas- 
sachusell’s School tor the Blind,” with tweive 
lliastrattons; Margaret Preston bas a poem 
catlod “The Crild Raphael,” with filustration 
by Mi+s Hum parey; Chapters Vi and VIL are 
wiven OF the serial “The Dogberry Bunch;” 
‘Johnany Skye and What Came of His Skut- 
jug’ is Lola in verse by J. K. Nutting; the in- 
loresting series On American artists gives a 
sketch of Robert Twatn Gitford, with several 
fine illustrauions, including bls portrait. The 
remaining contents are “Royal Lowrie’s Lust 
Year at St. Olave’s,” chapters LV und V;" 
“Wakiog up « Beur,”’ in verse by Maurice 
Thompson; “How Eiste Hurried the Spring,” 
by L.G. Warner; an inieresting account of 
“Sheuand Wowen,”” by Edward Roberts; 
Cuapter IILot -bon Quixote, Jr.," by Jonn 
Brown Joon; “The True Story of a Tame 
Crow,” by Mrs. H. H. Stuart; “Motherly Du 
thes,” a poem by Kate Brearly Ford; “One 
Wiuter Dav,” by Tangles; “The Snow Drop,” 
(music.) Published by D. Lothrop & Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 

The March numberof *Appleton’s Journal” 
opens with & novelette entitled “My Comeay” 
from the pen of Barnet Phillips, author of a 
“A Struggie.”’ one of the most attractive stor- 
les published in Appleton’s *Handy Voiume 
Series.” This is followed by the concluding 
part ofthe article on Spencer Waipole’s His- 
tor, of England from the concinusion of the 
great war in 1515, just published in Kngland. 
“Dlusical Rou anticism,’’ showing the real 
source Ofenjoymentot music. An entertain- 
ing article on the “Evil Eye,” gives the various 
superstitions relating to it. Toe rest of the 
contents are an arlicie on “Dr. Sinile’s Works 
on Self-Help,’ a paper trom Bilackwood’'s 
called “Two Ladies’? discussing the two re- 
eent volumes, Mrs. Kemble’s “Recollections of 
Girihbood,” and the “Memoirs of Mrs. Jame- 
son.” “The Romance of a Painter,” 18s con- 
cluded. “Town Bred Poets,” while the “Kai- 
tor's Table” discusses “Paganism in Fiction,” 
“Fitness in Art,” “The City Beautiful,” Water 
Colors,” ete, 

“The Popular science Monthly” for March 
conlaing a great variety of interesting articles 
beginning with one on the “kKieciric Light’ 
by Prot. Tyndall. “The Aarad-Vark, or Earth 
llug,”’ is described by E. Oustalet “Science 
and Socialism” are discussed by Prof. Oscar 
Schmidt. “The First Three Years of Chiid- 
hood,” is au interesting article on the mental 
development Of children under three years. J. 
Norman Lockyer contributes an article on 
“The Chemical Elements.” The rest of the 
contents are “Experiments with Living Hu- 
man Beings,” by George M. Beard. “Atheism 
und the Chureh,” by Rev. Canon Carters; “The 
Sting of the Honey Bee.” “Ketiex Action and 
Disease,”” by I. Lander Brinton. “Ils Con- 
science Primitive,” by Warring Wilkinson. 
“Fire and their Causes,” “The Sun's Long 
Streamers,” “Sketch of Christian G. Ehren- 
berg” with his portrait. “The Editor’s Table” 
and “Popular Miscellany” are full of interest- 
ing matter. 





A particular Maryland bank won't cash 
checks that — indorsed upside come < 
“Low bedsteads, that cannot 
crawi under,” are advertised West. 
in Ra. 


The leading temperance worker 
ciae, Wis, is t> wite ete lntarGenter 


H H. Crocker has just died, in Iowa 
of cunctoatn. He was = At 


Gladstone's admirers intend to build ¢ 
hospital to his memory that will cost $110 000, 

The Town Treasurer of Kennebunkport, 
Me., gets $25 a year,and gives bonds for $12 000. 

‘‘Mme. Anderson”’ has been fined $25 and 
costs for walking tor @ wager On the Savbaty 
at Pittsburg. 

The owner of several fine brick houses is 
nolongera beneficiary of the Lancaster, Pa 
Free Soup Society. . 


The first horse to draw a street car in 
Montrea! has just died, after seventeen years’ 
continuous service, 


In a single county in Texas there are 
656,000 sheep, @ Jarger number than in any 
other county in the Union. 


Ben Butler's annual income from mon 
invested in stocks and bonds at Lowell, Mass, 
is rated In the tax list at $75,000, 


At ‘Cinderella dances,’’ a new idea, the 
guests arrive at eight and leave at tweive, 
Lemonade is the only refreshment. 


Lewis G. Goldsmith is to start from Bos. 
ton next Summer, in a boat eighteen feet 


long, to muke a voyage round the world. 


The word ‘‘refreshing’’ has been in use 
only a few years. B n ridiculed it, and in 
his day it was considered a piece of slang. 


A cigar dealer in New York has hung in 
his window a list of the names of his non-pay- 
ing qustemens, with amounts due, large and 
Blu . 


A Michigan editor advertises his paper 
for sale, saying that he desires to put many 
hundred miles between himself and his 


inotber-in-law. 

In Clearfield county, this State, the 
amount of small game frozen during the win. 
ter is 80 large as to excite lear of an entire ex- 


termination’ of some kinds. 


Atthe end of January the number of 
paupers in London was 88,663, which 1s a 
marked increase over the same month in 
1878 and 1877, but is less than in 1876. 


Utah having in a measure retired from 
the business, Arizona, by new laws, offers ex- 
traordinary facilities to those seeking divorce 
without publicity and for slight cause. 


The heading of an account in a San 
Francisco newspaper of a mining accident, 
“One Man and Twelve Chinese Killed,” is an 
indication of the ruling feeling on the Pacific 
coast. 


Mr. Joseph Arch, the English labor agi- 
tator, is disgusted with the corruption among 
the officers of the Agricultnral Laborers’ 
onen” He says that it costs $35,000 to coilect 


The late Pope Pius IX., it is said, never 
allowed a lady to kiss bis foot at bis audiences, 
hut sl ways presented his hand instead. Pope 
Leo XIL11., however, looks upon it with a calm 
indifference. 


A San Franciscan, who was sued for the 
value of half a-tozen shirts made to his or- 
der, pleaded a misfit, and appeared upon the 
witness-stand wearing one of the garments. 
He won the case. 


The Vatican is to have its own journal, 
published in Italian, French, English, Ger- 
man and Spanish. All the Papal briefs and 
aliocutions in the original text, but with 
translations, will appeur in it. 


Mr. Swift Johnson, a young American 
has gained a scholarship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, but being an alien bis right to it bas 
been disputed, and the matter is to be argued 
before the university autborities, 


Father Tom Burke and the historian 
Froude are very warm enemies on paper, but 
are personal friends,and when Fatber Tom 
wasin England rroude insisted on making 
the distinguished Irishman his guest. 


It is estimated that nearly one thousand 
hunters were chasing and slaughtering Mich- 
ivan deer this winter. Hundreds have been 
killed trom pure wantonness and left where 
they ie], nothing but the bides being taken. 


The public domain of Texas original! 
consisted of about 250 .000,000 acres of lan 
but it bas heen voted and frittered away until 
now only 31,000 000 acres are Jeft, and of this 
owes BOt MiOre than 1,000,000 are worth own- 
Dg. 

Sporting men in Connecticut are alarmed 
at the discovery that there is upon the statute 
books a provision that every horse used 
in races on which any wager is to be laid or 
any purse or stake Offered shall be forteited 
to Lhe State. 


In Norway a horse can help himself to 
water as he does to bay, from a trough kept 
full of it,and accordingly drinks like a hu 
man being at meals—a sip, then some hay and 
soon. Broken winded horses are almost un- 
known in Norway. 


A paragraph to the effect that the benevo 
lent Mayor of Rockport, I11., has presented all 
the bootblacks and newsboys of that city with 
a new suit of clothes ha® been going the 
rounds. Itturns out that Rockport has only 
two newsbovs and one bootvlack. 


—— 











Ladies Returning from the Sea Bide. 


and from interior spas and watering places, w!!! find 
LarRp’s BLoom or Yours a certain meaus of eff ac- 
ing tan, freckles, and other disigurements caused 07 
exposure to the sun andair. Nor will they ivcur the 


slightest risk in using this beauty-giving article. es 
it does not contain a single constituent prejudic dog 
health. In this, as in every other respect, ~ 
apd 


measurably superor to all other preparations 
skin. It obviates every defect of the complexion 
imparts an additional charm to the fairest face. 
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rkansas wild vine is gathered 
The Arka ae vance. vo be uned Sor grasting 





iverpool man has been fined fifteen 
ante pts na ke to have his children vac- 


cinated. x 


Mrs. Mary Hoopes, deceased, West Ches- 


ter, willed $2,500 for the support of a dog until 
its death. 





-year old daughter of a convict 
Ri cked up ak ie the streets of 
Chattanooga. 





The new steel mill of the Cambria Iron 
Company will be ready to gointo operation 
about the lst of March. 





It bas just been ascertained that Kansas 
City, Mo., is situated exactly in the centre of 
the American continent. 





Oil City is in a rapid decline. There was 
but one solitary transaction in Oil City the 
other day at the Exchange, 


A correspondent of the London Times 
says that celery cooked in miJk — thickened 
with flour, will cure rheuma 








On the leading avenues of Rome the 
guards now patrol the whole length of way 
when the King and Queen are expected 








Henry Goodyear, the well. known india- 
rubber manufacturer, died in Paris on Tues- 
day night. His funeral took place eu Thurs. 
day, and was largely attended by Americans. 

At the last Dead wood, (Black Hills) ball 
the German was danced, and one real live 
banker passed the ee "while a rival banker 
passed the cake. he ladies wore ten.but- 
toned gloves and Gesamte that would stag- 
ger some of our Philadelphia belles. 

O° ee 
A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN AUTHOR 


Referring to hisown complete restoration to health 
through the use of ‘*Compound Oxygen,*’ after many 
years of invalidism and exhaustion from overwork 
T. 8. ARTHUR the well-known American author, 
says, in his Home Magazine, under dateof February, 
1878: “Drs, Starkey and Palen are physicians in 
regular standing, of high personal character, and 
above the suspicion of quackery or pretense. A new 
curative agent bas come into their possession, and 
their administration of it, so far, has resulted in re- 
storing to health many who had regarded their all- 
ments as incurable, and in giving back a good mea- 
sure of health toa large number of invalids who had 
vainly sought for belp through other means of cure.’*’ 
The testimony of others as well known to the public 
will be found in our Treatise onthe Nature, Action 
and Results of **‘Compound Oxygen.’’ It is mailed 
free. Address Drs. STaARKRBY & PALEN, 11123 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SENSIBLE, rational and successful method of 
treating Catarrh and Consumption by the use of Dr, 
M. Ww. Case's Carbolate of Tar Inhalant is becoming 
deservediy popular throughout the country. TPbhysi- 
clans who have made lung and throat complaints 
their specialty for years say that there is no remedy 
equal to Dr. Oase’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. We 
advise invalids towriteto the Doctor for full particu- 
lars of his methods of treatment. 

LL 

A CakpD.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of Pps ms oy ty | 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 
will senda recipe that will cure you, Free A 
CHares. This great remedy was discovered 
by 4 missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Jossrpna T. 
Inman, Station D, Bible House, New York City. 

Dra. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 

a ——— 

When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these colamns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 


the Saturday Evening Post. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostrati from overwork 
or indiscretion, is redically and promptly cured by 


EVMPEBEYS HOMEOPATEN SPECIFIC Wo, 22, 


Been in use 2) years, and is the most successful rem- 
ody known. ce $1 per vial, or 5 vials and la pvies 
“—— for $5, sent post free on receipt of 


smonreve Mehchen dase ew Wark 
JAMES H. BUNN 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT BTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Orders by Matt and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, in person. 


ous The Penny Story Paper, ONE 


CENT {8 . 24 columns of good and CENT 
= Stories. Three months LL l5e.; Six mouths for 
5 eave months for 50c; paid by publisbers. 

Address PENNY 5 nn 
Sansom fy Philadelphia. 


YSTFRY !—By sending 20c (Silver) and personal 
description, you'll receive a picture of your in- 
tended. date of marriage, time and place of first meet- 
ing, view of home after mosviogs. and **FORTUNE 
TELLER’ 6 JOURNAL,’’ Wort ) three months. 
. AUSTIN, Evers, MICH. 


- ELECTRIC BELTS. 
A sure cure for nervous nn ee pence decay 


exhaustion, ete. The only relia Circulars 
moive tees. Address J. K RERVES aC 43 Chatham 8t., 


BAYARD TAYLORS tir Parco” 


GENTS WANTED. secure territory at once. 
Qcaxenc Ciry Pus. Hous, 721 Sansom St. . Philada. 
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R.R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


seat ye nt peed any ene 
RADWAY'S aes 2, eae A CURE FoR 


The Only "Pain "Remedy 


that fagtenty stops the most excrutiating Prhether 
flammations, and Congesti 
by tyro econeee, _ Bowel, or other glands os 


oni FROM Rick TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


no matter how violent or excrutiati 
RH EUMATIC. Bed-ridden, infirm, "Exipe 14 
vous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with d may 


suffer. 
FEVER AND A 
FEVER AND AWUE cure! ont Som. 
is not a remedial nt in the world hat. Seon eure 
Fever and A 2, 8 all other maiarious, Bilious, 
Sear ML eee Yellow and other Fevers (aided 
RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as KADWAY' 
IEF. Scents per bottie. 





Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
ect TIN G PILLS. 


for A cure of 


aopees,_ peomeeee, "constipation, 
ace y rare wiaees near Warrand Dall de — 
ments of the 


a positive ja, Oe rice we conte | per box 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILETAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


E CURE OF Gupoutc DIBEAS 
SCROFULA. OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lunges or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDA AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS, 
Chronic ee cereraln, may | Swell- 
Byphilitte Cot be in  ifeca ig Dy: 
c Jom aints ' 8 
z r Brash Tic oar, White Sweil- 


pers hoe Ulcers, Skin ae Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curtal Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt ar Bronchitis, Consumption, 

iver Complaint, Eto. 


Ki and Bladder Complaints 


a Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
aad oppage of Water, . Hncontinence of Urine, 
Brigh ‘5 om sease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 





6-O XK Kad 


The Great Natural External Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endorsed by the Medica) Profession as the only 
external cure known to ecience, 

PRAIRIE OiL is extracted purely from the veget 
able kingdom, embodying no mineral compound, 
ia perfectly harmlese In its operation, and tis ine 
fallible in ite resolts. The most aggravated and 
painful cases are relieved at ence efter one or 
two applications, while In almost every instance 
one bottle will effect a permanent core, 

werent avy use only, ne rubbing orfric 
tion require 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 

Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray st., N. ¥, 

And Druggists gene eae - 

Pamphlet containing treatise on the diseases an 
particulars of the remedy, with testimonials, 
oa application. 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715--727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 

.H. CRANSTON & co. 

REE TO SUFFERERS AFFLICTED WITH 

Diseases ING RT, NER- 
Pu DESILITY. UES ERAL PROSTRATION. ete. 
Address DE. 


EARL, 171 Hudson st., New York. 








ABSOLUTELY PREVENT arising {rou a deranged condition ef the 
Liver, Kidueys, Lungs, Stomach or Blood. THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PATS 


harmilessand effective and will POSITIVELY CURE 


are Purely Vegetable, 
any deranged condition of the system, whether arising from malarial or other 
causes, including Fever and Ague, Billous or other Fevers, Dyspepsia, Neuraigia, Rheumatism, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Headache, Skin Diseases, 
and Irregularities and all diseases arising from # derangement of the Genital Organs, Bright's Disease of the 


Kidneys, Diabetes, etc., etc. Our Pads are at absolute specific In all cases arising from a deranged condition 


of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. 


Liver and Stomach Pads, $1.25, 1.50, 2.00; Kidney Pads, $32. 
Chest and Lung Pads, $1.50, 2.00,3.00; Abdominal Pads, $3. 


Put up in neat boxes containing full directions, and sent by mall free of postage on receipt of price. For Pads 










,CATARRH 


Is a terrible disease. Its fearful ¢ cts are corrup- 

W tion running down the throat, weak eye«. leafnes, loss Me 
> voles, loss of smell, eguatts odors. be al deformities, 
and finally consumption. onsatis, pot knowing the 

> great danger in neglecting unis disease, dle with constimp- 

ln «a few years or months it may wapeey develop, 


CONSUMPTION = 


to an nti 
oinients her Beg He pene 

Are. ee tare 
= wish for deat 

atarrhal Deafness, i 

the ad: ance guard 

he ralsling the near 

--- ror these and ail P pays «A 


LATE of TA AR 


cs 
INHALANTS#3%: AS wh. don 
SATISFACTION always GUARA 
Palsams and cordials of the most hee and sucthing properties ae yy el with Pin 
| “~ 1s ae that the mere gy oy bey rizes them into ~ ~~ smoke. This is tnhaled—taken m 
r.zht to the diseased rts, ve Shenk, mo hes woser m tnhuling or breathing 
feel its healing powe wat onea, As the oils and balsams condamee on the alr pameane lan 


their capacity Is wo TRI EA ed and the hollow chest soon becomes rou and Prat, 
OME T ME sent to rn bee of the t United Btates or 
ennetate returned if noteatisfactory. 

consumptives JR E alants al wa, sive great relief, and often 

Te cases Ps tenlteal hopeless, C RRA is readily cured ad PY breathing the vapor and 
forcing it into nsidered hopelce CATARRH out of the nose, and thetheonly method by which 
this terrible and almor. universal disease can be permanently cured, For terms, call or write. 


Dr. MLW. CASE, 8.W. Cor. Tenth and Arch Sts. Senne 


the’. writing, please name this paper. Out out and keep Jor reference. 
ears ee 
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through the pores of the skin. They 


Prices 


Foot Pads from 50 Cents to 862. 


or Circulars address 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 


1026 ARCH ST., Philadelphia; Pa. 





Agents wanted in every city and town where we are not represented. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 
We will send free by mail to any one desiring pl: a. 


ant profitable employment, a be 

confidential cireuiar of the American and Furopean —-OR- 

Chromo Company, showtig how to make money We P is { Y 

have something entirely new, such a8 bas hever Leen r smat C op . 

offered to the public before. There is lots of money ; ’ 

in it fer agents. Address, encising a 3 cent stamp A now mechanical ow 

for return postage on chromo, F. GLEABON, 4 Sum- which p —"y the aotses ’ 

mer St., Boston, Mass. whit as well as that o 
childhe, Wil, spin 
from 10 to @ minutes ac- 
ording to Ube force ased 
mh starting it No limit 





expenses, or allow - Ss 
and wonderful ir vent ne. Wemean what we say. Fame produc J, ve —_ comM- 
ple free. Address FHEKMAN & ©U., Marsiali, Mich, »” bination of colors twice. 


about 2» left “ r 


CLEARHAVANA. iii 


*9 
wars, trtamtiaies., = Ae a 
box by mail@e«. d. M. ‘Awe id, 2H" " h Ave “ Y. is) EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 
Chromo, Mott, ete., CAKDs ue 2 alike name, | iH ding B® cents with age, height 
ye. Gift with each pack. K. B. Moontiot » JUDGE ~~ A on - A. me hair, you ative. 
Themasboro, til. } celve by return mall « correet pic- 
PACK 32 French Travsparent Cards, securely | ~~ §. f your —"- sy gp bh Ae 
ted, tpaid, 0c .; 2 packs #e.; (oe & Co,, North- "i name aod da of marr 
PB ge =~" a a or OOTSEI . —— ogy | a Fox, Box Di, F ul- 
~ i ‘ . 
PACK S&S French Transparent Cards, securely 


sealed , postpaid, H«.. 


Hamden, (t. |} and Phartiiacy ru uf, ore. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
iw Chennn BMctte re Cota. | 204 Brown Sta. Phila... guarantees an absolute 

60: a hy tg ey r ll, toe. Bt oo sstonvithe ro ; cure in nerotula. *ywhilitie aod U ee | Diseases, 
ame in go a . wile. | iy Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debiilty and all Skin and 


ee See ete. LAKIS, name ip troid 


Motto, Chromo, etc. cards, name and fancy 
AD SS om F.1D) Gtihert. P.M) Higganam. Conn Hook sent 





The most t thorough ORGANIZATION 


in America for executing 
Wr WMUNDS 1S THE 

MAIL DEPARTMENT for 

samples § suppltes 


ar rae GRAND DEpoT 
Tue GREAT 


DRY Goons & 














POSTALCARE 
SPOCYYINY 


WHAT IS DESIRED 


/o SOHN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPOT. 
13?°S” CHESTNUT > MARKET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
and by return mail SAMPLES AND * 


PRICES wit. BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


THE 











eautiful Chromeo at | 











e will pay Agente a Palary of ¢ “fi r mont nd 
» large coma eepen, » ee lt our ww 


Ky mall S cents 
for clreular, 


orGrentthatsends as thelr af Canuet ve utekeu, While its coun! less changes ina 
LADY dress will receive something siways a new toy. and a source of Infinite amosement: 


of great value free,by mall. Only Price B cents 
he trade, Sem! cent stamp 


VW VOTING 172 Greenwich &t) New Sort 


Amer rican Manu 


facturing Co 





Zpacks We. Alling & Go., | Dr. Seymour. Gradaate of Medic 


Hale Troulries, Irregularities, Loss of Vitailty, 
mate Complatnta ete No clerhe« Advice free 


$10 to $100 


and Jet, bic (ard Cn North ford. Conn 


IGHT ®CEN 8.6 for lic. Sent by vy. sealed. bi 


GILBERT & CO., North Chatham, N Address BAXTER & On 





CHKRUMYU and Pert 4) Perfumed Snowfake (bromo, Motto &c. cards 
namein Gold and Jet, a~g Rye BROS. ov Ro 2 alike, pame in wold aud a 
touville, Conn . SPRING &Co., Wallingford. 


ABSORPTIVE PADS 


act by the natural law of absorption upon 
parts over which they are placed; the medicinal 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 


Jaundice, Female Complaints 


GYROCHROME; 


o the number of Ita color 
cbanges: itis Impossible 


Made entirely of metal it 


Liberal diseount 
Agents 


| invested in Wail St. Stocks 
l~—y fortunes every moata. 
free explaining 
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| Pabies’ Deparlient 


OILETTES of almost every description 
appear made with ajacketin some form 
or Other, either models of the corrage 
Louts XIV., the casaguin, the basquine, 
or else founded upon one of these, all en- 

joying an equal amount of favor. A coutu- 
Tiere is no longer embarrassed in the choice 
ofa model,{it being very sure one of those 
named will be chosen, whether for theatre, 
evening, Visiting, or dinner tollette. Consid- 
erable favor ta being acoorded to a charming 
model of @ casaque of nacarat velvet. The 
waistooal, collarand reverses are of satin, and 
the buttons of open, fine cut steel. 

This corsage is cut io astyle peculiar to it 
self, the front and back are longer than the 
sides,and under the form of a wide bias,a 
baeque is added from the last of the front 
pleats to the side piece of the back. This 
basque is adapted to the corsage, below the 
Waist, and male to At closely to the figure ; 
another detail necessary to observe is the 
“dumps” (or leaden weights), mast be added 
at the frontaod back edges of the corsage to 
keep them tn place. 

The success of the different shades of red. 
such as caronbier, nacarat, garnet and Bor 
deaux is uwing doubtiess partially to the fact 
that they are amongst the number of colors 
which remain unchanged in the different 
lights. Navy bine, Knesian green, otter color, 
and velvet become biack in artificial light 
the appearance, iherefore, of these tints at an 
evening entertainment, or even on ordinary 
occasions, would have a most gloomy effect, 
equal t that of mourning tollette, without 
the relief ofsuch colors as tints ofred. A new 
model of a totictte of this description tsof 
nacerat woolen crape (crepe delaine), macaret 
it may be added, ie a snade lees striking than 
caroubler. The middie of the froat of the cor 
sage is ornamented witha long point of Pekin 
to mateoh, wit! fine stripes of velvet and satin. 
The point designs a long V, and ta terminated 
by a bow of very narrow ratin and velvet rib’ 
bon. From the beginning of the plastron, the 
corsage is separate from the skirt, whicu ts 
draped in regular folde in front, each fold be- 
ing fastened by a bow elimilar to that on the 
corsage. The sides of the skirt are striped 
with two bands of Pekin, ope of which ts» con 
tinued to border the tablier, and the otbe: the 
boulllonnes at the back. ‘The ekirt is bor- 
dered witha pleating of Pekin. 

The requisite flnish to totlettes of almost 
every description teu jabot of muslin and Bre- 
ton Jace. 

The mativee hasa very prominent 
the toilette at the present time, and no ex 
pense or meterial fe spared to render it as 
charming and becoming as possibie, The two 
following are among the neweert modeis, The 
first ie of checkered fouiard, of caroubter tint, 
the shape long and semi! flting, with Ove 
seatns in the back, whichis open at the ele, 
showing a pleating. The front tis composed 
ofa pleated plastronu,and a wide turned down 
collar is equaliy pleated. A jabot of Breton 
lace ornaments the opening of the plastron, 
and the neck is fAnuished with @ coliarette of 
the same lace. The second matinee is of sky 
biue Indian cashmere; it slong and ample, 
reaching almost tothe knees, The back with 
Out a sean), ls gathered in the middle at titer 
vals, simulating @ gailered piastron reachtiiug 
to about four inches fron the watel, from 
whicheome two ends of ribbon tw form @ 
waistband The front ta gathered In the same, 
style, trom below the shoulders, four rows of 
Breton lace ornawent the lower part of tne 
garment. The sleeves are puted and ya! nered 
toa littiebelow the elbow,and are then fin 
ished with a frill. With these morning tol 
lettes may be mentioned @ simail cap. very 
much in favor with yeung married ladies. It 
is very simply made, consisting merely of a 
aquare of batiste or foulard, formed into a 
puff,a fanchon, a Catalan coiffure, ete., then 
adding a bow tn the middle or at the side. A 
very suitable tissue for these co juettiieh bead. 
dresees isa particular Kind of black foulard, 
with a bem dune in Kussian embroidery,in a 
number of bright colors. A frili of white 
Breton lace Is added at the edge, with admilr- 
able effect. 

Mere is a black stik costume for the house 
which will eultalmost everyone; the train is, 
long, quite plain, with only three little plait- 
ed frilis round the edge and underneath, a 
very full balayeuse, no second skirt, but tu 
froatatabler of chenille tringe mixe with 
jet. This tabiier is carried back slantingly 
over the train, and is fastened together in the 
centre over the friilse by two tassels to match 
the fringe: you will fed this very elegant. 
If you bave good biack jace you may employ 
it instead of the fringe. Corsage extends to 
waist with jet waisi-belt. No sleeves, but a 
row of the fringe or lace le fail over the top 
of thearm. A bow of silk on the shoulder. 
if one wishes, vuader-sieeves of biack lace or 
gauze tothe elbows may be aided, but no 
sleeves le wore fasbionable. Most dinner and 
evening dresses, when not iniended tor danc- 
ing, ere made high witb no sleeves; this keeps 
the chest warui,and the dress acyuires ele 
gance by being short-sleeved. 

Jabotsearg made in two different styles, 
somesia Louis X1V., and same ala Louis TV. 
The Louis XV.are made exactly iike Ube cra- 
vate wore during the reign of that monarch, 
that ie with a nect-piece, and straight ends of 
musiinin front, edged with lace: but consult 
the engravings of thetime. The Louis XV. 
jabot is much longer; it is formed by a bow of 
laceat the top, from which descends « coquille 
of narrow ribbon, with a frill of lace running 
in and out of the ribbon coquilles. The whole 
is sewn On $0 & narrow band of muslin, to be 
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it worn. 

To describe the variety of bows which are 
now worn at the neck would be almost an 
impossibility, they areso various. The best 
way, perhaps, is not to make any at all, but 
Lo tle up «@ lace handkerchief intoa bow, and 
to pin that to the neck of the dress when re 
quired, 

A propos of lace handkerchiets, it is the 
fashion now tw have the wearer's initials em- 
broidered in the centre of the bandkerchief, 
whilet the corners are embroidered in a 
flower pattern. Morning hbaodkerchiefs are 
edged round with embroidered scallops, and 
evening handkerchiefs are edged with as 
much lace as possible; lsave merely enough 
muslin in the centre for the initial, and that 
will suffice. You way say, indeed, that a tash- 
fonable handkerchief now consists of an ini- 
tial, edged round with a lace insertion, which 
is edged round with an insertion of embroid- 
ered muslin, which is edged round with lace, 
and then again with masiin, asd 80 on, till 
the square or round is completed, when the 
whole is edged round wttha deep plaiting of 
rich lace. Votla. Very easy to make this 
handkerchief, if you bave plenty of real lace 
and embroidered muslin iosertion at band. 

Many bonnets for carriage, calling, and 
evening wear are white, trimmed with Breton 
lace. Ribbed silk, white satin, velvet, and 
even netare stretched plainly over the frame, 
aud Breton lace (about two or three inches 
wide) is arranged either as rows across the 
crows, or else ta two rows round the brim anid 
curtain, the lace being so finely piaited that it 
jvoks as tboughit were crimped, Strings of 
Indian muil wuslin, edged with Breton lace, 
aresometines added. Such strings are about 
a quarter of a yard wide and very long, being 
tlelina soft bow beneath the chin. Black 
galin, garnet, navy bine, and black velvet 
bonnets bave sometimes while strings of this 
dressy description, and very effective they 
prove. 

The fashion of amall bonnets «till contin- 
nes, and they are nearly all tied under the 
chin; but the shapes are varions. There is a 
close fitting ahape. made generally in velvet, 
aod draped witha mantilla scarf of black or 
white lace, fastened upon the bonnet at the 
top witha bouquet of flowers, and tled under 
the chin, A pretly one inthis style is made 
in black velvet, with ascarf of Diack lace put 
op the bonnet witha large bouquet of dark 
red carnations, and fastened under tue chin 
by a emall diamond Iizard, an ornament 
whichis just now @ great favorite. Auother 
ofthe same shape Was a garnet velvet, witha 
narrow cord of stiver atthe edge,and arcarf 
ot lovely old potnt, draped with the parlest 
pink blush roses aod aliver ornaments, and 
pinned under the chin with one of the same 
andl a single rose, 


Fireside Chat. 

OME CONTRIVANCES.—NO one who 
has not tried can form any idea of how 
many useful “contrivances” there are 
inthe worki:—ol bow many apparent 
fmpessibtifties may be conquered, how 
many ends widely asunder may be drawn 
together;—oft how many ifficuities may be 
surmounted, and dangers averted, by the 
—— application of alittic of the Noating 

ngenuity to be found in every famtly. 
Everyone knowa that necessity isthe mothe: 
of invention, and a careful, energetic, pru- 
dent mother she fe, fostering her offepring tn 
youth that she may he fostered by them in 
ege; but it is something shortofactnal neces 
sity woicn calla for contrivances, sad some 
thing suortof invention which supp ites tham 
Wien the drawing room turntiure becomes 
acinally ahawby, instead of packing off the 
eheire and couches to the furniture shop w be 


recovered, or cashangns them at @ great 
saci 'fies for new ones--which willl necessttiate 
new carpe! rug, and curtains or at lemst 
maeoa the old anes look very “ulity and dowas- 
caet—itner should! be tastefully and ecarefully 
covered at bome; they wth) look jJnstas pretty, 


they nad been sent 


frequenotly pretiter, than tf 
putting thetr sur- 


to toe upholeterer, without 
eundtings to the blush Even whe thets 
siape is ol fashtoped. « iitile contrivance 
does wonders: the sehathiest aud moat ua 
gainiyeoucn cao be iwade to look not only 
parsabhiv but posttively pretty. by a well-made 
eover of eouns soft, self colored waghtug mate 


riel with a 4.) ef borer. or a delicate pat- 
terned chiu'r or eretonne; a@ cover contrived 
to conceal defecta, tone down angularities, 


supply defictencies, and present a gratetal 
outline to the eye. If the back® ta «tif and 
awkward, try what a few soft square cushions 
carelessly placed will dor It the ends are 
ae and prim, pad them well with cheap 
wadding, sec Lbat the coversdo not drag,ae 
avold attracting attention to them by orna- 
inenting them with snowy antimacassars. The 
fragments of lace and satin,so fashionable snd 
popatar, and we may say plentiful in the umod- 
erp drawing room, look well on handsome 
chairs, which they are meant to orsament, 
not protect from either dust or friction, but a 
pretty antimacassar on a sbabby chair or 
lounge only nakes the shabbiness more patn- 
fully apparent 

Is there & Vacant and bare-looking corner in 
vour back drawing-room, or breakfast room 7 
Think what a nice ottoman can be easily con- 
trived to fll it up—one of those empty square 
trunks in the box room.a few yards of gray 
waddiug, which costa iittle per yard.and a 
few yards of chints or cretonne. Have a small, 
neat pattern with a ciear ground. Coatrive 

our cover to fit well—that is the main polmt ; 
don'tiet it be too short, or too loag, or too 
wide, or too narrow,vor bave one side full and 
the otherskimpy. Above ail, have the corners 
exact,and get the sides to bang evenly and 
giacefully ; place It coruerways; place all fur. 
Liture—couches, easy chairs, tabies—at some 
angi¢—a correct one to theeye,if you can—and 
the result will be surprising. We bave seen 
pretty, tasteful, modern furniture iook ett 
and old-fashioned trom being arranged in 
jines, and a wel! worn old suite look effective 
and charming trom artistic arrangement, and 
a few cleverly contrived aids in the way of 
cushions, covers, and padding. 

Having transformed an unsightly box into 
apretty and useful article of turniture, we 
may, in houses where sach contrivances are 
not needed or permitted in the drawing-room, 
with great ———_ transfer it to t bed. 
room, where a pretty seat in a window, or by 
the fire, is not only a great comfort, but a box 
in the disguise of an ottoman relieves over- 
crowded drawers and wardrobes, soadding to 
comfort and orderliness; and bere we may say 
that without orderliness there can be no real 
comfor\, hardly can we hope to maintain per- 
fect heaith; and without beaith there is ne 
happiness. 








All covers should be made to wash,and come 
off easily, therefore tacks should be relig- 
fously avoided ; the cushion, which must be 
made separately, ought to come over the odge 
of the box alittie,aad be firmly tied on with 
tape ; the covers, if you can contrive to inake 
them fit properly, require no fastening. Not 
only may empty boxes be utilized, but dres- 
sing tabies too shabby for respectability, too 
old fashioned for pieasant contempilation—for 
the eye delights in novelty—uselees to the jur- 
piture dealer, yet too good to be broken vu 
for flrewood, can by the judicious use of co 
Ored roi! muslin, and old lace or leno window 
curtains, or even worn-out tarletan evenin 
dresses, be transformed i to tasteful, gracefu 
toflet-tables. We have seen a preity and 
most conventent dressing table contrived, 
on a pinch, from two rough looking deal 
packing-cases piaced on their ends, and 
tbe leaf of a table placed on top: each box was 
covered all round with pink giazed calico, 
tacked on tightly, and that draped with the 
best rtions of a pair of old lace hangings 
that bed iain inadrawer tor years, diecarded 
as utterly useless. There was a frill about 
eight inches deep tacked to the table-leaf, and 
the whole finished bya white dimity toliet- 
oover trimmed with fringe. The contrivance 
was not only pretty to look at, but it was a 
most comfortable tavle to sit at, the space be- 
tween the packing-cases being most convent- 
eut for the feet. 

Beok-shelves for the bed-room may be easily 
contrived from tke boards of old boxes, which 
in some rrysterious way accumulate about a 
house. Three pieces should be selected, of 
three sizes; carefully paper them, and when 
thoroughly dry, have a hole bored in each 
corner abenut baif an inch from the edge; get 
a few yards of green or red window-cord, pass 
it throngh the holes of the largest shelf, then 
place foar frm ksots on the four ends at 
equa) distances, toen draw the ends through 
the boles of the second-sized sbhelf,and so with 
the third; then fasten all four ends firmly to- 

ether, leaving the two front oves a iittle 
onger than those ineant to be next the wall. 
When tbe shelves are firmly and evenly | 
up, get a few yards of ornamental leather an 
tack it round the ends and front of tbe 
shelves. It hides the edges of the board and 
the knots on the cord, and most important of 
all, keeps the dust from the books. 

Calling On an acquaintance, not very lon 
ago, | observed # hearth rug of a very origi- 
naldesign in the breakfast room; it was en- 
tiiely com posed of shreds of clotb,blue,biack, 
scariet, and gray, about three inches in length 
and halfaoinech wide, arranged in a syate- 
matic and pretty pattern, the gray forming 


the walls of Troy as a border on a biaek- 
ground, the centre an intricate design of 
stare and squares, the whole stitched Ormiy 


and neatly on a piece of coarse canvas. It 
was large, comforiable, pretty looking, and 
would doubtiess last a long Lime; and, was 
futormed, had beeu made by the s@: vant dur- 
ing the leisure hours of two winters. 

‘But where,’ | asked, “did she get ali the 
pieces of clotn?t”’ 

“Collected them patiently and carefully,” 
was the reply; “saved ecraps jeft from tne 
chlidren’sclotnes. I fancy sne must have a 
perticular friend a tallor, lor she has wanufac- 
tnred asortoft winter rug for ber bedentirely 
froin cloUb selvages, and ove for mine, very 
pretty and beautifuiiy warm, trom tragmentis 
of scariet fannel collected with patience, and 
pnt Logether with a great deal of ingennity.” 

Apropos of rage | wonid givea bint for the 
making of one, wiiteh I tried and found to an- 
awer very well, Geta dozen yariis o1 wadding 
aul wight of cretonne, four of one patiern and 
four of another;cal each piece into two widibs 
an! join them together, then arrange the 
wadding between, and bind ihe edges neatly 
with colored braid; a narrow fringe ail around 
isaniimprovement. Bewa few dozen cheap 
shirt battomson it at regular intervals, to 
keep the wad:ling tn its place, and you havea 
warm, useful, pretty rug, equaily serviceabie 
for Lhe couch or the bed, ata very small out- 
lay. Of course it comes cheaper still if you 
pave any old curtains, dressing gowns, or 
any Otber soft materiais thatcan be used in- 
stead of cretonne. 

‘one pretty addition to the or dressing 
room which, though not @ tly a contri- 
VYearoe, may be worth mentioning and desacrib- 
ing—thisis a shoe bag. A yard of holland 
will make one to hoid four pairs of boots or 
shoes. The holland shoula be folded into 
three parte—two of equal size, the third smal! 
er—and shaped to fold over like the adhesive 
partof an envelo The two equal parts 
should be stitched together, then divided 
lengthways into eight compartmentsa—eacn 
large enough to bold a boot or shoe—by rows 
of featner-sthich, berring-boae, or rows of 
marrow braid neatly puton. The whole bag, 
flap and ali, should be bound with braid or 
finished off witb fringe, or it might be mace 
of pique or dimity, to mateh the toilet mats 
and trimmed accordingly. Two tapes ebcul 
be fastened at Lhe back & tle ittothe foot of 
the bedstead, or to books put up in any con- 
venient place. Theenvelope shaped fap may 
be either tied, hooke |, or buttoned over, and 
then tbe boots and shoes are outof tbe way in 
a careful, orderly manner, secured alike trom 
dustand damage. 

Windows, especially in large towns, are a 
continual tax on the patience and pocket of 
the housekeeper. It is neediess to say how 
soon clean muslin or leno anort curtains be- 
come grimy, or bow badly they look tbhen,aud 
how troublesome itisto put them up quite 
straight and keep them so. On back wisauows 
a useful substitute for short curtains is tissue 
paper; white or pale yellow looks best, cut in- 
to pretty patternsand pasted neatly on the 

ANSCS, Will) sweet oll or the white of an egg. 

t — plenty of light, excludes observation, 
aud? only requires dusting with a feather- 
brush, while the costis scarcely worth men- 
tiontng. In many instances it will be found 
1o auewer a}) the pur ot ground giasa. 

seeing « lady fringing the ends of a pink 
bow, one day, I asked ‘her why she aid not 
save the ravellings. 

“What tor?’ sve asked, ‘what earthly use 
are they?” 

“If you save a greatmany,”’ I replied, “ot 
different colors, and inizx Luwm softly together, 
they nake a pretty sort of filling for the 
grate.” And sureenough some months after, 
when | visited ber, | found a soft, fluffy, flossy 
ball of ali the colors of the rainbow in the 
drawing room grate, apd very pretiy and 
original itlooked. Indeed, silk ravellings are 
useful and weii worth saving lor many rea- 
son8; they stuff cushions very weil, and where 
there isa baby they do beautifily to wada 
couverette for the cradle, being ligut, soft, and 
warin. 

These are but a few of the contrivances, 
useful as weli as Ornamental, that are to a cer- 
tain extent within everybody's reach. 


Clever eontrivanoces cover at least a third of 


the expenses Of a prudent housekeeper. She 
brings them to bear on everything, m re- 
versing the dining-roem curtains when they 


begin to look faded, or placing a table over 
the weakest spot of the drawing-room carpet, 
to ingenfously concocting two new window 
curtains pa Sp pp old Ones, or making the 
two e @ counterparne mect wi 

exeiting observation. wnecs 





Ansmers fo Suynirers, 





MILLIE, (Fairview, W. Va. )—The 13th of June, 1888, 
wasa Tuesday. 
ScB, (Rand Co.. N. C.)—The magazine speak 
is published in New York. vom, of 
G. F.. (Brandywine, Md.)—Five feet seven inc 
is a tall stature fora female. The writing ween” 


FraNnxis, (Columbus, Oblo. He evidently loves 
=. and will, in all probability, propose im good 

me. 

ALFRED, (Lawrence, Ill.)—A het ween 
persons whose notions upon religious Gffer is 
geverally considered not advisable. 

Henry W.. (East Saginaw, Mich. )—Fleanor fs the 
Bagiish for Eleonora, aud is s different name from 
Heleva, which is the Latin of our Helen, and is pro- 
nounced as spelt. 

BELLS, (Bremen, Ky.)—A red nose is often indica- 
gve of poerness of pleas . one cquessaseey " 

eeystem then requires tonie m nes, bracing 
habits, and good wholesome food. 

NELLY, (Phils., Pa.)—Be when srplied 
externally to the eyes, is supposed to the effect of 
brighteulog them. But too much caution cannot be 
used | n the application of this dangerous cosmetic. 

W.D. R., (Clearmont, Tenn. )—The you 

veak of, so far as we know, is entirely a 

here is no connection whatever between the two pa- 
pore. As to the cireulation or popularity we cannot 
speak. 

EsTE_ie, (Oakland, Mich.)—The symptoms 
tioned are. when taken together, My? Fy J indies. 
tions of a growing passion of love. men wo 
pen should be taught to keep their feelings sub- 

"tion, 

Tom T, (Loraine, O.)—Give the phosoqreem beck to 
the young lady. You had no business to © it im the. 
frat place, without ber conseut; and it will be a 
shamefu! piece of business for you to keep it 
her wishes. 

L., (Pendleton, W. Va.)—It is not proper for a 
young lady marry without her a ye consent, 
except in rare and particular cases: t such @ mar- 
riage is valid if all the other conditions attending it 


egally fulfilled, 

TSRakFOL, (Adair, Mo.)—It Is not consistent with 
etiquette for a lady and gentleman to shake hands 
when 6;st lutrodu to each other. 
bow. When next meeting, it is for the lady to recog- 
nize the geptieman first, 

H. W., (Brattoaville, Pa.)—A little alum added to 
saffron in hot soft water wakes a beautiful ink. To 
remove rust from steel, cover the metal with sweet 
oil well rubbed tn; forty-eight hours after rub with 
finely pulverized unslaked lime. 

Fis, (Rutland, Vt.)}—Drinking spirits applied to 
the scalp would prove itjurious. If your hair ts fall- 
ing off, bathe the hair with warm water gaily, and 
use acom)and very soft brush. The less the is 
brushed the stronger will the young hair grow, 

T. B., (Phila,, Pa.)—You must mean **metonymy** 
which isa figure ta rhewric. It is pronounced me- 
to-nimuny. **T'ryst’’ is ap old word, pronounced trist 
Ata morning call itis not etiquette for the lady of 
the house to open the room-door for her visitors to 
part. 

PAULINE W..(Polk, N. C.)—Your ancle’s advice to 

you to abetain from the use of slang wordsand 
was quite proper ; you would do well to heed it. Slang 
is hardly tolerable when it comes from & man, 
and on the lips of » woman it is disgusting and abom- 
inable. 
' A. 8., (Jackson, Ala.)—Gold lettering on bound 
books is done by covering the leather to be lettered 
with prepared egg-glair, aud when that is dry, by lay- 
ing the gold upon it, and then lngeaneee it with hot 
brass or other types. Without the egg-giair the gold 
will pot adhere. 

3.8. (Flint, Mich.)—The giass usedin an saquar- 
jum can be advantageously cemented to the frame by 
good putty nade of whitelead and linseed ofl. Before 
putting in the fieh, ete.. water should be allowed to 
stand in it. and be changed until no taste or smell is 
imparted to it. 

INQUIBER, (Manayunk, Pa.)—The Supreme Cours 
of the United States consists of a Chief Justice and 
eight associate justices, appointed by the President 
with the consent of the nate. The salary of the 
Chief Justice is $10,500 per annum; while the associ- 
ates receive $10, 00, 

R. V. McB., (Elizabeth, Pa.)—We do not know 
whetber the iuvention—which is English—has yet 
been iutroduced into this reeees 8 If you sent a let- 
ter of inquiry to the *'sclentifie American,’ Hew 
York, you might ascertain where and how one 
machines could be procured, 

Jonwn, (Brosque, Tex.)—Dragon’s blood, when » 
verized, isof a bright redcolor. In the varni 
which you refer tbe dragou'’s blood is the prinei 
coloring matter, therefore it will not do to omit 
ingredient. The varnish fs appiied with a brush in 
the ordinary way. and will impart color as well as 
gloss to white woud. 

I. ©. 1.. (Lewis, N. Y.)—In 1556 the hour of dinner 
with the great was ll a. m., supper between five and 
siz). m. Mercbants diped an bour later, and the 
workmen au hour later than that. Wedon’t think 
this has anything to do with the pride of aristocracy; 
but we do think it proves that the workmen, in keep- 
lug to thelr ancient times, are more a la mode than we 
think. 

W.H. W., (Harrison, Ind. )—This subscriber sends 
us the following prubiem for solution: A and B start 
on a journey. has five loaves of bread, and B has 
three. They travel Uill boon. when they stop to take 
refreshinents. © then comes up and asks to dine with 
them. Censent is given, and al: three sit down. Whea 
they have fintsbed © hands them 80 cents to pay for 
what he haseaten. How mueh should A and B each 
receive of the meney? 

Cuarces F, (Lebigh, Pa.)—If_ you have a thorough 
knowledge of the prineiples of grammar, and can 
analyse and parse correctly, we would advise you to 
read the works of the best pse writers, noticing 
their style of composition, and occasionally analyzing 
sentences to observe theirconstruction. In this man- 
ner you will combine liter profit with grammatical 
improvement. If you wish to ag yh Fy of 
your time to the study of rhetoric, it ters little 
what author you choose. 

SUnsCRiBER, (Kent Island, Md.)\—We have re- 
ceived 60 Many aLswers to your Problem that it is im- 
pessible to losert more than a few. All, however, 
differ in the result wore or less widely, the ones we 
give approaching uearest coincidence. The caicula- 
tone 'p the various cases are so elaborate that we ean- 
noi give any idea of the processes whereby the results 
were gained. ‘Subscriber,’ Wellington, Mo. , makes 
the necessary sum ag Clarion, Clarion county, 
Pa., $1,631.26; W. H. W., Harrison, Ind., $1,508.67; 
e. N. Stockton, Mo., $1,616.17. 

Vicoroso, (Ontario, Can.)—We think that under 
the circumstances you have every reason for bopiog 
to ultimately gain the lady's affection. You are evi- 
dently a ceeeeving ra man, and sooner or later 
the gir! will perceive the folly of cherishing her ab- 
seatiover smemory. He evidently cares nothing for 
ber or be would not have allowed such a time to 
elapse, without writing to ber at least. This convic- 
tion will force itself upon herio time. Keep u 
> qualntance a heretofore: correspond aud 
quently as possible. and unless all signs fail, you will 
eertainty win her. 

COKSAIB, (Wayne, Ga. )—Byebrows which are too 
close together give the countenance a sullen and mo- 
rose appearauce. Our modern belies accordingly taks 
Une greatest pains to destroy the hair at the Ly I the 
nose; whereas the Roman ladies strove to imitate it, 
by art, when it had been refused by nature. The eye- 
lashes are decidedly a most important ornament of 
the face. It is po less than true, however, 
that anglo “axon beanties are quite inattentive to the 
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growth of their eyelashes; b in Cl ia, Geor- 

ia. Persia, aud Hindoostan, it is one of t ob- 

ts of a mother’s care to the of 
her children’s eyelasbes, 

ORIEL, (Roanoke, Va.)—As as live at home 
with your parents, you should pron £2 aah an 
you become of age; and even after that you shou 
so to Inan that you would never be 
iu an attitude of disobedience to them. The ! 
however, that a goed son will never offend his parents 
is fallacious. The best son that ever lived was merely 
buman, and ef course fallible and full of buman de- 
fects, and would inevitably do many things. 
and among them would naturally be com acts of 
disubedience and other unfiiial uct. t the 
sun would be - tor tek Spal, end would 
over repent of them, whi bar- 

is beart and continue stubborn ‘and ansepentant 





